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-THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


Tux Sarror’s Magazine AnD Sgamen’s FRrenp, a monthly pamphlet of thirty- 
two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local independent 
Societies, in behalf of Seamen. - It will aim to present a general view of the 
history, nature, the progress and the wants of the SEAMEN’s CausE, commending 

_ it earnestly to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of all Christian 
people. 

It is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to mariners, 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c., will be given. It will contain correspondence 
and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of the cause 
at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an interesting 
periodical. To single subscribers, $1 a year inadvance. To any one who will send 
us $5 for five subscribers, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. It will be furnished 
Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, upon an annual request for. the same, 


PosraGE in advance—quarterly, at the office of delivery—within the United States : 
twelve cents a year. 
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THE LIFE-BOAT. 
This little sheet, published monthly, will contain brief anecdotes, incidents, 
and other facts relative to Sea Libraries or Missions. 


Any Sabbath School or individual who will send us $15, for a loan library, shall 
have fifly copies gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid by the 
Society. 


It will also be furnished as a four page tract adapted to Seamen, and for 
gratuitous distribution among them at 30 cents per 100. 
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EARLY NAVAL LAWS. 


LAWS OF 


The earliest code of marine laws, of 
which there is any record extant, are 
the well known ‘‘ Laws of Oleron,” so 
called, usually ascribed to Richard I., 
of England, though the greater part 
of them were enacted by his mother, 
Queen Eleanor, under the title of the 
‘ Roll of Oleron.” The precise date 
of this celebrated ordinance is un- 
known. Richard is’supposed to have 
promulgated these laws from the Isle 
of Oleron, on his return from the Holy 
Land, but there is no evidence that 
he ever went to Oleron; and though 
he may have confirmed and improved 
the code, it is more likely that it re- 
tained its former title than that 
a new name should have been given 
to it from its supposed place of con- 
firmation. 

The laws of Oleron consist of forty- 
seven articles, and some of their pro- 
visions were extremely curious. Thus: 

If a vessel was wind or weather 
bound, the master, when a change 
occurred, was to consult his crew, 
saying to them, ‘‘Gentlemen, what 
think you of this wind ?” and to be 
guided by the majority whether he 
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should put to sea. If he did not do 
this, and any misfortune happened, he 
was to make good the damage. 

If any seaman sustained any hurt 
through drunkenness or quarrelling, 
the master was not bound to provide 
for his cure, but might turn him out 
of his ship. If, however, the injury 
occurred in the service of the ship, he 
was to be cured at the cost of said 
ship. A sick sailor was to be sent 
ashore, and a lodging, candles, and 
one of the ship’s boys or a nurse 
provided for him, with the same al- 
lowance of provisions as he would 
have received on board. 

The law of average seems to have 
been much as it is now. In case 
of danger of a storm, the master 
might, with the consent of the mer- 
chants on board, lighten the ship by 
throwing part of the cargo overboard ; 
and if they would not consent or ob- 
ject to his doing so, he was not to 
risk the vessel, but act as he thought 
proper. On the arrival in port, he 
and a third part of the crew were to 
make oath that it was done for the 
preservation of his vessel, and the loss 
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was to be borne equally by the mer- 
chants. A similar method was to be 
pursued before cutting away a mast 
or cables. Before goods were ship- 
ped, the master was to satisfy the 
merchants of the strength of his ropes 
or slings. If he did not, and they 
requested him to repair them, and a 
cask was stove, the master was to 
make it good. 

When the master and one of his 
crew had a difference, the man was to 
be denied his mess allowance turice 
before he was turned out of the ship 
or discharged ; and if the man offered 
reasonable satisfaction in the presence 
of the crew, and the master persisted 
in discharging him, the sailor might 
follow the ship to her place of desti- 
nation, and demand the same wages 
as if he had not been sent on shore. 

In the case of collision, by a ship 
under sail running on board another 
at anchor, owing to the bad steering, 
if the former were damaged, the cost 
was to be equally divided, the master 
and crew of the latter making oath 
that the collision was accidental. The 
reason assigned for this penalty was, 
“that an old, decayed vessel might 
not properly be put in the way of a 
better.” : 

If a pilot, from ignorance or other- 
wise, failed to conduct a ship in safe- 
ty, and the merchant sustained any 
damage, he was to make full satisfac- 
tion, if he had the means; if not, he 
was to lose his head. And if the mas- 
ter or any one of his mariners cut off 
his head, they were not bound to an- 
swer for it, but before they had re- 
course to so strong a measure, “ they 
must be sure he had not wherewith 
to make satisfaction.” 

In case of shipwreck, such of the 
cargo as floated ashore was to be ta- 
ken care of for a year or more, and 
then, if not claimed, was to be sold 
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by the lord, and the proceeds distrib- 
uted among the poor, in marriage 
portions to the poor maids, and other 
charitable uses. 

Tf, as sometimes happened, “‘ peo- 
ple more barbarous, cruel, and inhu- 
man than mad dogs,” murdered ship- 
wrecked persons, they were to be 
plunged into the sea, until they were 
half dead, and then drawn out and 
starved to death. 

“ All false and treacherous pilots 
should suffer a most rigorous and 
merciless death,” and ‘ barbarous 
lords,” that enticed ships on shore 
were to be tied to a post in the mid- 
dle of their own houses, which being 
set on fire at the four corners, all 
were to be burned together, the waifs 
demolished, its site converted into a 
market-place for the sale only of swine 
and hogs, and all their goods confis- 
cated to the use of the aggrieved 
parties. 

The Laws of Oleron, it is very easy 
to be seen, were intended for the goy- 
ernment of the merchant service, but 
Richard, in 1190, also issued the first 
set of ‘ Articles of War” for the gov- 
ernment of the English fleet. By 
those laws, if any man slew another 
on board ship, he was to be fastened 
to the dead body, and thrown into 
the sea. If the murder was commit- 
ted on shore, he was bound to the 
corpse and buried with it. If con- 
victed of drawing his knife upon an- 
other, or of drawing blood in any man- 
ner, he was to lose his hand, For 
giving a blow with the hand, not pro- 
ducing blood, the offender was to be 
plunged three times into the sea. 

If any one insulted another, he was 
to pay the offended party, on each 
occasion, an ounce of silver. 

A thief was to have his head shay- 
ed, boiling pitch poured upon it, and 
feathers shaken on him as a mark by 
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which he might be known, and he 
was to be turned ashore at the first 
land at which the ship might touch. 

Another ordinance enjoined obedi- 
ence to the commanders or justices of 
the fleet, but it is singular there is no 
penalty provided for disobedience of 
orders or offences against discipline ; 
the principal object seems to have 
been to prevent quarrelling and to 
secure property. These laws prove 
that the punishment of ducking and 
of tarring and feathering are of very 
ancient dates. 

By the compact Richard entered 
into with the King of France in his 
crusade, other laws were enacted. 

The one respecting gambling is 
curious : 

The two kings might play as they 
thought proper. The royal servants 
and those of the higher nobility were 
to be allowed to play to the amount 
of twenty shillings; if they exceeded 
that amount, the fine was to be 100 
shillings. If any servants, mariners, 
or others should be found gambling 
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by themselves, the servants should be 
flogged naked through the army for 
three days, and the mariners were to 
be plunged into the sea every morn- 
ing, “after the manner of seamen,” 
for three days, unless they could re- 
deem themselves by a fine. 

Pedro IV., of Aragon, in 1354, pre- 
pared a body of laws for his navv that 
was designed to render it invincible. 
No allusion is made in this stern code 
to the mode of surrendering to or re- 
treating from the enemy. The com- 
mander who declined attacking any 
force not exceeding his own by more 
than one vessel was punished with 
death. 

As late as 1812, a bill was brought 
into the House of Commons of Eng- 
land by Sir Samuel Romilly, and 
passed the House of Lords on the 18th 
of February, to repeal the Act of 
Queen Elizabeth, which punishes with 
death soldiers and marines who are 
found begging.— Army and Navy Jour- 
nal. 
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THE SOUTH AMERICAN 


The valley of tle Amazon is no 
valley to the eye: its bounds are far 
too distant to be visible at any point 
in more than one direction, if at all, 
and its slopes are altogether inappre- 
ciable by the senses. Even the cur- 
rent of its waters is imperceptible, 
and sometimes locally reversed; so 
that it presents to the voyager no 
other appearance than that of an in- 
land sea with a long, low, distant 
shore. On either side, the tributaries 
have a similar appearance; they are 
themselves so enormous that the eye 
cannot span their breadth: for ex- 
ample, there are four rivers descend- 
ing from the Guianas on the north, 
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east of the Rio Negro, hardly noticed 
on our common maps by name, yet of 
a wonderful size, one of them being 
no less than thirty miles wide at the 
mouth. Not to speak of the “great” 
affluents, the Xingu presents at its 
junction with the main river a front - 
of forty miles broad, and the Tocan- 
tins, of sixty; and of all of them, it 
must be remembered that you ascend 
from the junction from a hundred and 
fifty to hundreds of miles before any 
appearance or rising ground, rocks or 
minerals can be found. The front of 
the united rivers, with their nearly 
oceanic depth, at one of the final out- 
lets, is 150 miles across, and its yel- 
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lowish white hue (like coffee and 
milk) tinges the ocean far out of 
sight of land. 

Nor is the Amazon, when you have 
imagined its to the eye shoreless 
breadth, to be conceived as a simple 
stream or belt of water. It is a water 
system, pervading the country with 
unnumbered channels and branches 
for hundreds of miles in breadth. In- 
dependently of the usual obstructions 
and partings of streams, this system 
las a structure peculiar to itself, re- 
sulting from remarkable causes, The 
swelling of the waters will amount to 
from thirty to fifty feet, every rainy 
season, and the remarkable fact is 
that this takes place from two oppo- 
site quarters, the north and the 
south, not at the same time, but al- 
ternately. 

The snows of the Andes melt in 
August and September, and reach 
the Amazon by October or Novem- 
ber. The rains also begin on the 
south side in September, and the 
swelling of the southern tributaries 
pours into the great bed about the 
last of November. Both inundations 
continue with increasing volume until 
March, when the entire sea rises 
sometimes at the rate of a foot in 
twenty-four hours, At the same 
time, the tributary rivers from the 
north are at their lowest stage; and 
bearing in mind the fact that the fall 
of their channels for a long distance 
hardly exceeds that of the Amazon, 
or ten feet in a hundred miles, it is 
evident that a rise of thirty to fifty 
feet in the main river must not only 
send a vast back water up the north- 
ern tributaries for hundreds of miles, 
but must follow the depressions of the 
ground in every direction, and create 
a network of innumerable water 
courses. 

At the height of the southern 
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freshet in March, the rains begin on 
the north. As the southern rivers 
subside, the northern rivers swell, and 
come down in full flood about June, 
to gorge in turn the channels of their 
southern rivals, and to press the 
swollen tide up the southern side of 
its basin in the summer, as it rose 
upon the northern side in winter. 
Thus the water system we are de- 
scribing resembles an occan, not only 
in extent and evenness of surface, but 
also in its (semi-annual) tides. 

The result is that all the roads in 
this wonderful country are ready 
made. They are water roads, or ship 
canals, on the grandest scale of na- 
ture, through which the united navies 
of the world might steam or sail in 
company, for 2,000 miles from east to 
west, and 500 miles on each side, or 
1,000 miles from north to south; 
frzely penetrating every portion of 
the country through the profusion of 
cross courses by which the rivers, 
swollen on both sides as we have seen, 
twice a year, have overflowed and run 
into each other, and in short have 
divided up the whole land into isl- 
ands. Taking this into view with the 
fact that nearly all the principal 
countries of South America—Brazil, 
Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, New Grana- 
da, Venezuela—have their main drain- 
age and the best portion of their do- 
main either in this valley or in navi- 
gable connection with it, the impor- 
tance and the justice of the late decree 
of the Emperor of Brazil, opening the 
Mediterranean of South America as a 
free hizhway for all nations, are seen 
at once in a conspicuous light. The 
Amazon by nature belongs to South 
America and mankind. 

The treasures of commerce to be 
directly drawn from nature here seem 
inexhaustible. We may add to the 
800 kinds of choice timber, remark- 
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able for their density and beauty of 
grain, which cover the entire country 
with dense forests, an endless variety 
of strong and light textiles, a variety 
of fruits of the myrtle family, as nu- 
merous and as fine as that of the rose 
family that embraces all the choice 
kinds of our northern c'imate, another 
family akin to the magiolia, embrac- 
ing also a great variety of luscious 
fruits, and still another family of 
which the character was not defined, 
quantities of indigenous cotton, prob- 
ably the greatest on the globe, the 
material of chocolate, caoutchouc, 
Brazil nuts, &c., in inexhaustible 
profusion everywhere, and finally the 
grand staples, drugs, and dies of the 
richest character and variety. Set- 
tlers would have nothing to do but 
to gather these stores from gorged 
nature in a perpetual harvest, and 
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commerce, nothing but to load car- 
goes of treasure almost directly from 
the ground on which it grows. The 
aquatic vegetation is so luxuriant, 
that it is never apparent where the 
land ends and the water begins, and 
the latter is often concealed com- 
pletely by a prairie of rank vegeta- 
tion and gorgeous flowers. 

But there are not now 250,000 
people in all this new world; and the 
bad reputation of the climate, which 
Professor Agassiz stoutly combats 
—declaring it, from ten months’ 
trial, most delightful and salubrious 
—is imputed to the unanimous hue 
and cry of the officiais exiled from 
time to time to those wild though 
luxuriant solitudes, whose natural dis- 
content has attributed to them every 
deadly evil that imagination can con- 
ceive.—Scientijic American. 


TRANS-PACIFIC MAIL SERVICE. 


One of the great events of 1867 is 
the connecting of the eastern and 
western hemispheres, by a line of 
first class American mail steamers. 
The Great Republic and the Great 
East are now in communication by 
steam over the Pacific, and by elec- 
tric telegraph under the Atlantic. 
The trans-Pacific steam-ship line was 
inaugurated on New-Years, by the 
sailing of the ‘* Colorado” from San 
Francisco for Japan and China direct; 
the arrival at Kanagawa on the 22d, 
and at Hong Kong on the 30th. Con- 
sidering this was the most unfavor- 
able season of the year—head winds 
all the way—it was on the whole a 
very good voyage. Returning, the 
* Colorado” will have the benefit of 
the northeast trade winds, and will 
probably make a much quicker run. 

The time saved over the ]sthmus 
and Red Sea route was not very great 
—some five or six days only. The 
time once gained by sailing vessels 
and “pony express” from Japan to 
London, via San Francisco and New 
York, was twenty-three days. When 


the Pacific Railroad is built, the say- 
ing of time will be about twenty- 
five days between Hong Kong and 
London. 

The ice is now broken, and the first 
entrance made to an Asiatic port by 
an American mail steamer. Africa, 
British India, in fact the whole East- 
ern world, is yet almost a Polar Sea 
to American steamers, whilst British 
and French capital has thrown a net- 
work of steam over the whole from 
Australia to Constantinople, and 
from China to the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

The direct line of the new route of 
course leaves out Honolulu and the 
Sandwich Islands; that part of the 
service, it is understood, is to be per- 
formed by smaller class ships. Among 
theitems of the last Post- office Ap- 
propriation Bill was $500,000 for the 
Japan and China mail service, with 
provisions for allowing the Company 
to disvontinue touching at Honolulu. 

The ‘ Colorado” will make another 
trip before the new ships are ready, 
which will be by the first of May and 
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June respectively. The report that 
Captain Samuels, Jate of the yacht 
Henrietta, was to have command of 
one of the China mail steamers is in- 
correct. Captain Samuels is engaged 
by the New York and Havre Steam- 
ship Company, and leaves on the 16th 
of March in command of the Fulton. 

Except in California this Pacific 
line has attracted but little interest, 
as the benefits which will accrue from 
opening communication with the East 
willinterest mainly the Pacific States. 
This ought not to be so. The saving 
of six thousand miles and three 
weeks’ time between the great tca 
ports of China and Japan and the 
commercial cities of continental Hu- 
rope and America, is a great deal. 
With superior freight and passenger 
accommodation, trade from Asia will 
naturally take the cheapest and most 
expeditious route. 

The magnificent ships which are 
building for the Pacitic line will 
challenge the admiration of every 
American, especially if he has ever 


visited the East and traveled through - 


the Red Sea and Indian Ocean with 
the thermometer at 108°, in the little 
black dingy screws of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Line. The ships of the 
Japan-China Mail Line are to be five 
in number—four of them new ships. 
The Great Republic and Celestial 
Empire will be ready to start round 
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the Cape of Good Hope, to take their 
places in the line, by the first of May 
and June. The other two new ones 
have been commenced, and will be 
ready by another year. The four new 
ships are to be of uniform model, size, 
power, and strength, similarly con- 
structed and fitted up; they will be 
5,000 tons, and cost $1,000,000 each. 

Business is fast increasing in Japan. 
A late report of Sir H. Parkes, Her 
Britanic Majesty’s Consul ai Yoko- 
hama, to Earl Clarendon, shows that 
the increase of imports of 1865 were 
100 per cent. over 1864. The busi- 
ness of the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company is paying tolerably well. 
By the annual report made in De- 
cember of the business of the last year, 
it appears that the Company per- 
formed three hundred and eighty- 
four voyages from Southampton to 
Marseilles, under their India and 
China mail contract, representing a 
grand total of 1,023,792 miles. First- 
class passengers outward, 2,891; home- 
ward, 2,448. The Company paid a 
dividend of 94 per cent., exclusive of 
mail subsidies. The Panama, New 
Zealand, and Australian Royal Mail 
Company have been highly successful 
since the opening of service across the 
Pacific. The average number of pas- 
sengers has been 70 per month; the 
mail subsidy amounts to $750,000 
per annum. 
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THE LATEST TRIUMPH OF ELECTRICITY. 


The perfect success of the Atlantic 
Telegraph has eclipsed the splendor 
ofan entirely new discovery in the 
mysterious science of electricity, 
brought out by Mr. H. Wilde, of 
Liverpool, during the past year. It 
is like the finding of a new continent, 
the exploration of which is sure to be 
rewarded with vast and valuable ac- 
cessions to the domain of buman 
knowledge. So this latest achieve- 
ment in electrical progress is not only 
great in itself, but incalculably im- 
portant for the promises of good 
tored within it. To describe Mr, 
Wilde’s discovery without the aid of 
diagrams, so as to render it clear to 
persons unfamiliar with electrical ap- 


paratus and processes, would be im- 
possible. It cannot be appreciated 
without a knowledge of the philoso- 
phy of electro-magnetic induction, of 
which it is, in fact, a paradoxical and 
unexplained illustration. Ina general 
way, it may be said that the discover- 
er has found a method of producing 
electricity in quantities and of an in- 
tensity hitherto unknown, by the ac- 
tion of feeble electrical currents upon 
powerful magnets. Our readers proba- 
bly remember an account of the mag- 
nificent electric light exhibited from 
the dome of Boston State House on the 
4th of July, several years since. The 
light was so powerful that common 
newspaper print could be read by it all 
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over the Common. But to produce it 


required five hundred cells of zinc,. 


carbon and acid, a cumbrous, clumsy 
and expensive apparatus. Mr. Wilde 
dispenses with all this, and performs 
his wonders by the combination of six 
small permanent magnets weighing 
only a pound each, a ten-inch electro- 
magnetic machine, having an electro- 
magnet weighing three tons (which 
accumulates and retains the developed 
electricity, on the same principle as 
an insulated submarine cable, or the 
Leyden jar, and an armature revolv- 
ing within an iron cylinder at the rate 
of fifteen hundred turns a minute. 
The cylinder is about a foot long, and 
has a bore of two and a half inches; 
the armature which plays within it, 
not touching the sides, is coiled about 
with insulated copper wire. It is from 
this armature, when the different 
parts of the apparatus have been con- 
nected and put into operation, that 
the electricity is evolved and the ef- 
fects are produced. 

These effects are astonishing. An 
arch of electric light several inches 
long spans the space between the po- 
lar terminals of fixed carbon. This 
light rivals the sun in its dazzling 
luminousness. At a distance of a 
quarter ofa mile it throws shadows 
from the flames of street lamps upon 
a wall. It beats the sun at taking 
photographs. In twenty seconds it 
darkens sensitized paper held at a 
distance of two feet from the light, as 
effectually as one minute of full noon- 
day sunshine. This fact, when first 
announced to the scientific world, 
was received with incredulity, but it 
is the truth. Two enterprising photo- 
graphers in England have since put 
up the machines in their shops, and 
now do all their copying and enlarg- 
ing by the new electric light at night. 
As this part of the photographic busi- 
ness is large and profitable, the dis- 
covery is of special importance to 
persons engaged in it. The produc- 
tion of artificial actinic, or photograph- 
ic light, has been accomplished to a 
limited extent by the combustion of 
magnesium and some patented com- 
pounds, but there are practical objcc- 
tions to their use which do not exist in 
the case of the electric light. Of 
course the heating power of the flame 
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is intense. ‘It melts seven feet of No 
16 iron wire, and heats to a red heat 
twenty-one feet of the same wire in 
an instant. Other effects are not re- 
ported; but there is no doubt that 
the flame would melt platinum in 
large quantities, volatilize gold, and 
perform all the other difficult feats. 
These achievements appear truly mar- 
vellous when it is remembered that 
the electricity from the magneto-elec- 
tric machine is of itself insufficient to 
heat to redness the smallest piece of 
iron wire. The magnets and the re- 
volving armature do all the work. 

Now here, assuredly, is a great dis- 
covery. What is the full scope of the 
possibilities opened up by it no one 
can tell, nor intelligently conjecture. 
The cost of the apparatus is small, the 
waste of materials trifling, and where 
the motive power for driving the ar- 
matures is already at hand, the ex- 
pense of working would be nominal. 
The operation is continuous and relia- 
ble, and the only objections brought 
against the machine is the noise 
caused by the revolving armatures, 
which could probably be obviated. 
A complete machine, made under the 
dirsction of the inventor, will soon be 
brought to this city and exhibited. 
The utilization of its extraordinary 
powers, which first presents itself to 
the mind of most persons, is, probably, 
the lighting of Broadway. A light 
which would enable people to read a 
quarter of a mile away would leave 
nothing to be desired. Twelve such 
lights would perfectly illuminate 
Broadway from the Battery to Four- 
teenth street, at an expense, after the 
apparatus was purchased, far below 
that of the present unsatisfactory gas 
lights. For lighthouses it would be 
just the thing, and (when the noise 
complained of is obviated) for church- 
es and all other places of public re- 
sort. It would be rash to say that 
some method could not be devised to 
introduce it generally in our houses 
and stores, ‘The question of expense 
is not the only one. This light, being 
actinic, resembles in that respect the 
natural sunlight, and must be far 
better adapted to human vision than 
light from gas, or any other article 
destitute of the actinic property.— 
Journal of Commerce. 
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NAUTICAL SCHOOLS. 


It may be safely said that the ma- 
rine disasters which we have been so 
frequently compelled to record of late 
are mainly duc to a want of seamen- 
ship—by which we mean that quality 
whivh results from a practical know- 
ledge of the proper method of manag- 
ing a vessel in all sorts of weather. 
Seamenship is as essentially requisite 
in the commander of an ocean steamer 
as of a first-class sailing vessel, and no 
perfection in propelling power will 
make up for its absence. As we hear 
complaints of the lack of sailors from 
all sides it becomes necessary to open 
some new avenue of supply, which can 
best be done by educating boys to fol- 
low the sea, if we wish to increase the 
number of intelligent seamen, The 
State of New York now makes a lib- 
eral allowance for the support of her 
schools, and why should not a nauti- 
cal school be established ? 

The last war has taught us that a 
course of military instruction might 
advantageously be added to our pres- 
ent system of school instruction, and 
even induced serious thought on the 
subject of establishing a State military 
school. There are hundreds of the 
boys of our large cities who long for 
a sea life; and why should there not, 
then, be a nautical school, maintained 
by the State, where these lads might 
be instructed in seamanship, naviga- 
tion, steam and book-keeping 2? The 
very restlessness and love of adven- 
ture which now lead so many boys in- 
to crime could be thus taken advyan- 
tage of and utilized to their benefit 
and that of the State. 

Again, a nautical reformatory 
school might be established in this 
State with very beneficial results, and 
we find such men as Commander 8. B, 
Luck, of the Naval Academy, strongly 
advocating this measure, quoting the 


example of the State of Massachusetts 
in this particular. 


In their sixth annual report the 
trustees of the Massachusetts Reform 
School “congratulate the friends of 
the institution that it has passed 
another year of general prosperity and 
extended usefulness, It has, they say, 
“succeeded in its main purpose of 
providing a refuge where juvenile of- 
fenders may be reclaimed and its sec- 
ondary object of furnishing to our 
mercantile marine a class of American 
seamen fitted by’education for a sail- 
or’s life. It has justified the hopes of 
its founders, who foresaw that the 
love of adventure and the overfiow of 
animal spirits which lead boys into 
trouble on land would, with proper 
care, insure their success at sea.” 

So great has been the success of 


‘this enteprrise in Massachusets, that 


a second ship has been put in commis- 
sion for the purpose of carrying out 
this system of reform. The Barnard 
and the Massachusetts—the vessels al- 
luded to—are full-rigged ships of about 
900 tons burden. Between decks they 
are fitted up as school-rooms, capable 
of seating eighty scholars. Forward 
of the school-room are the berth-deck, 
place for sleeping and the mess-room. 
The boys are divided into two watch- 
es, which alternate between the in- 
struction of the school-room and prac- 
tical instruction in the duties pertain- 
ing to a ship. It is expected that 
each boy, before being discharged, 
will have acquired a fair knowledge 
of reading, writing and arithmetic, 
The following is the routine of duties: 
At daylight the drum beats the re- 
veille, on which the boys turn out, 
lash up and stow their hammocks, ac- 
cording to the prescribed routine ; 
then follow breakfast, school and the 
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exercises according to the programme. 
They are piped down all the year 
round soon after dark. As the boys 
receive an abundance of wholesome 
fare, and the ships are well ventilated, 
they are all in very good health. Al- 
though at present a sufficiently large 
portion of the boys educated at these 
schools do not follow the sea, this can 
be readily remedied by proper selec- 
tion. No boy should be thus educated 
unless he is physically sound, and 
shows some preference to sea life. 

New York State has several institu- 
tions for the correction of youthful 
criminals, from which a sufficient 
number could be selected with which 
to commence the experiment. From 
these our merchant service might -be 
recruited. It is of the highest im- 
portance that the waifs and strays of 
our large cities should learn to govern 
themselves, and thus ultimately be- 
come good citziens. By giving them 
a definite employment, at which they 
can earn an honest living, we take 
away from them one of the chief in- 
centives to crime. We hope, ere 
long, to see some decided action taken 
on this subject by ‘the citizens of this 
city and state. 


We append to the foregoing article 
from one of our leading journals the 
following interesting statement, viz: 


“The English Government has re- 
cently presented the Chichester, a fifty- 
gun frigate, to the refuge establish- 
ment, to be used as a school-ship. 
The ship was formally dedicated in 
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the presence of quite a number of dig- 
nitaries. The Karl of Shaftesbury 
presided, and in the course of his re- 
marks spoke as follows : 

“It might be asked why they had 
proposed to educate the boys fur the 
sea? First, because the boys gener- 
ally took to that calling with avidity; 
and every sailor knows that a man 
could never be a good seaman unless 
he had his heart in it. When the 
question was put to the boys at the 
first meeting, whether they would 
like to go to a ship in the Thames to 
be educated for the sea, every hand 
among them was held up in favor. 
And, also, it was a matter of vital 
importance in the present day that 
they should be bringing up sound and 
honest men for the royal and mercan- 
tile marine. The royal marine might, 
perhaps, take care of itself; but the 
merchant service wanted able and 
good sailors—men willing to obey, 
accustomed to discipline, and capable 
of self-control. He believed it was 
the fact, that half the wrecks that 
occurred were owing to the drunken- 
ness of the seamen. Was it not a 
scandal, that this great country, 
whose sole defence, under God, rested 
in her navy, could not man her ships, 
and had to depend in a large degree 
upon foreigners? He had been told 
that there were many foreign sailors 
on board the London, and that in the 
moment of difficulty they all went 
below, and would not stretch out a 
hand to prevent the ship from sink- 
ing. it seemed absolutely necessary 
that everything possible should be 
done to keep up the marine, and he 
believed if the public supported the 
present movement, so that they might 
keep 400 boys on board, they might, 
from year to year, send forth some 
200 lads to the merchant service, or 
to the colonies.” 


—_—_—_—_«< 0-<—_____——- 


THE LAW OF STORMS. 


Strenuous efforts are made in Ku- 
rope to collect such a mass of obser- 
vations as may enable meteorologists 
to discover the law of storms. Al- 
ready a considerable advance has 
been made towards the discoveries 


of this storm law. Admiral Fitzroy’s 
labors have furnished a great deal of 
information, and there is no eminent 
natural philosopher who is skeptical 
about the discovery of the law of the 
meteorological phenomenon, for the 
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further the progress made by science, 
the better established is the law that 
the forces which govern the world 
act with regularity. The French 
Academy of Sciences have therefore 
received with favor a memoir of M. 
Fournet on the periodical character 
of storms. He has examined 3,300 
observations made during the last 
thirty years, in the basin of the 
Saone,.and the conclusions he has de- 
duced from them are as follows :— 
Winter (December, January, IF cb- 
ruary), is barren of electric meteors ; 
neutral days are numerous, although 
the season commences with a storm 
about the 2d or 8d December, and 
there is usually a storm on the 15th 
of that month. These storms are not 
the last efforts of the season. This is 
shown by other phenomena which 
occur in midwinter, and especially on 
the 15th of January, which date is 
remakable by the high state of the 
Saone and its frequent freshets. 
Toward the end of February winter 
terminates, as it began, by a storm. 
In March the spring is slow in giving 
indications of its coming. It is not 
until the 7th of April that a distinct 
electrical phase makes its appearance ; 
this daily becomes more marked, un- 
til on the 22d May it reaches one of 
the greatest stormy revolutions of the 
year. Summer begins peaceably. The 
5th of June and connecting days are 
as free from electricity as most winter 
days. Almost immediately after- 
wards, howewer, the electrical phase 
becomes distinctly marked, and on 
the 8th, 12th, and 18th of the month 
the chances of storms are very great, 
and the 29th June is marked by a 
very intense discharge of electricity. 
July is a quiet month, and so is 
August, until the 12th ; between this 
date and the 18th, storm follows 
storm. After August, the electrical 
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perturbations of the atmosphere be- 
come rare and lose their intensity, 
although the Ist, 9th and 23d Sep- 
tember usually see discharges of elec- 
tricity which superinduce storms. 
The 30th September and the Ist Oc- 
tober are likewise prone to be stormy 
days; and between the 17th and 1th 
October there are chances of bad 
weather; but after these days nature 
rests and there are no storms except 
on the 2d and 38d December. It would 
be well if scientific men and farmers 
would pay attention to these matters, 
collect data and send them to some 
newspaper. In the course of a few 
years they will be familiar with the 
“invariable ” (note this important 
point) laws which govern storms in 
their neighborhood, and they need 
never be taken by surprise in the 
midst of harvest or other agricul- 
tural labors, which require a conti- 
nuance of dry weather. 


8 


The Nation’s Curse. 


The Revenue Commissioners esti- 
mate that there are annually consum- 


‘ed in this country 42,000,000 gallons 


of distilled spirits, 186,000,000 gallons 
of fermented liquors, and 10,000,000 
gallons of imported liquors, the esti- 
mated cost of which is $500,000,000, 
on which the Government derives an 
income of $47,727,276. This of 
course does not include the liquor 
smuggled into the country, nor the 
immense amount secretly and illicitly 
mannufactured, which would vastly 
increase this estimate; nor does it 
include the enormous loss annually 
sustained by labor and capital, the di- 
rect result of drinking habits, nor the 
suffering and vice directly caused by 
strong drink. These should be pre- 
sented to make a correct balance 
sheet, : 
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ACT PASSED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


AN ACT FOR THE BETTER PROTECTION OF SEAMEN AND IMMIGRANTS IN THE 
PORT AND HARBOR OF CHARLESTON. 


I. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives, now met 
and sitting in General Assembly, 
and by the authority of the same, 
That it shall not be lawful for any 
person, except a pilot or public officer, 
to board, or attempt to board, a ves- 
sel arriving in the port or harbor of 
Charleston, before such vessel shall 
have been made fast to the wharf, 
without first obtaining leave from the 
master or person having charge of 
such vessel, or from her owner or 
agents. 

Ii. It shall] not be lawful for any 
owner, agent, master, or other person 
having charge of any vessel arriving 
or being in the port of Charleston, to 
permit or authorize any sailors, hotel 
or boarding-house keeper, not licensed 
as hereinafter provided, or any agent, 
runner, or employee of any sailors’ or 
immigrants’ hotel or boarding-house, 
to board, or attempt to board, any ves- 
sel arriving in, or lying, or being in 
the harbor or port of Charleston, be- 
fore such vessel shall have been made 
fast to the wharf, or anchorage, with 
intent to invite, ask, or solicit the 
boarding of any of the crew employed 
on such vessel. 

III. It shall not be lawful for any 
sailors’ or immigrants’ hotel or board- 
ing-house keeper, or the employee of 
any sailors’ or immigrants’ hotel or 
boarding-house kecper, having board- 
ed any vessel made fast to any wharf 
in the port of Charleston, to neglect 
or refuse to leave said vessel, after 
having been ordered so to do by the 
master or person having -charge of 
such vessel. 

IV. It shall not be lawful for any 
person to keep, conduct, or carry on, 
either as owner, proprietor, agent, or 
otherwise, any sailors’ or immigrants’ 
boarding-house, or sailors’ or immi- 
grant’s hotel in the city of Charles- 
ton, without haying a license from the 
City Council thereof. 

V. It shall not be lawful for any 
person, not having the license in this 
Act provided, or not being the regu- 
lar agent, runner, or employee of a 


person having such license, to invite, 
ask, or solicit in the city or harbor of 
Charleston, the boarding or lodging 
of any of the crew employed on any 
vessel, or of any immigrant arriving 
in the said city of Charleston. 

VI. The City Council shall take 
the application of any person applying 
for a license to keep a sailors’ or im- 
migrants’ boarding-house, or sailor’s 
or immigrants’ hotel in the city of 
Charleston, and upon satisfactory evi- 
dence to them of the respectability 
and competency of such applicant, and 
of the suitableness of his accommoda- 
tions, shail issue to him a license, 
which shall be good for one year, un- 
less sooner revoked by said City Coun- 
cil, to keep a sailors’ or immigrants’ 
boarding-house in the city of Charles- 
ton, and to invite and solicit boarders 
for the same. 

VII. The City Council may, upon 
satisfactory evidence of the disor- 
derly character of any sailors’ or 
immigrants’ hotel or boarding-house, 
licensed as _ hereinbefore provided, 
or of the keeper or proprietor of 
any such house, or of any force, 
fraud, deceit or misrepresentation, in 
inviting or soliciting boarders or lodg- 
ers for such house, on the part of such 
keeper or proprietor, or of any of his 
agents, runners, or employees, or of 
any attempt to persuade or entice any 
of the crew to desert from any vessel 
in the harbor of Charleston, by such 
keeper or proprietor, or any of his 
agents, runners, or employees, revoke 
the license for keeping such house. 

VIII. Every person receiving the 
license hereinbefore provided for shall 
pay to the City Council aforesaid the 
sum of twenty dollars. 

IX. The said City Council shall fur- 
nish to each sailors’ or immigrants’ 
hotel or boarding-house keeper, li- 
censed by them as aforesaid, one or 
more badges or shields, on which shall 
be printed or engraved the name of 
such hotel or boarding-house keeper, 
and the number and street of his 
hotel or boarding-house, and which 
said badges or shields shall be surren- 
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dered to said City Council upon the 
revocation by them, or expiration of 
any license granted by them, as herein 
provided. 

X. Every sailors’ or immigrants’ 
hotel or boarding-house keeper, and 
every agent, runner, or employee of 
such hotel or boarding-house keeper, 
when boarding any vessel in the har- 
bor of Charleston, or when inviting 
or soliciting the boarding or lodging 
of any seaman, sailor, or person em- 
ployed on any vessel, or of any immi- 
grant, shall wear, conspiculously dis- 
played, the shield or badge referred 
to in the foregoing section. 

XI. It shall not be lawful for any 
person, except those named in the 
preceding section, to have, wear, ex- 
hibit, or display any such shicld or 
badge to any of the crew employed on 
‘any vessel, or to any immigrant so 
arriving in the city of Charleston, 
with the intent to invite, ask, or so- 
licit the boarding or lodging of any 
such immigrant, or of any of the crew 
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employed on any vessel being in the 
harbor of Charleston. 

XII. Whoever shall offend against 
any or either of the provisions con- 
tained in sections 1], 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, and 
11 in this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be punished by 
imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing one year, and not less than thirty 
days, or by a fine not exceeding two 
hur‘tred and fifty dollars, and not less 
than one hundred dollars, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment. 

XIII. The word “vessel,” as used 
in this Act, shall include vessels pro- 
pelled by steam. 

In the Senate House, the twentieth 
day of December, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-six. 

W. D. Porter, 
President of the Senate. 
Cuas. H. StmontTon, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 
Approved Dec. 20, 1866. 
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FLOATING A WHALE. 


It was my good fortune, when sta- 
tioned off the Island of Vancouver, in 
1858, to be an eye-witness to one of 
the most extraordinary modes of cap- 
turing a whale that I have ever 
heard of. 

It appears that the natives are, 
similar to those of Siberia and Kam- 
schatka, much addicted to whale’s 
blubber; and at their royal feasts 
nothing is held in such estimation as 
a quantity of the aforesaid delicacy. 

A fellow-snilor of mine tells a story 
of being invited to one of those feasts 
on the coast of Siberia, and having 
laid before him the two greatest. deli- 
cacies of the season, “ whale’s blub- 
ber,” and the substance taken from 
the first stomach of the reindeer di- 
rectly it is killed; and as he kindly 
added, for our information, forming a 
dish not unlike spinach. 

Blubber being thus held in such 
high repute by the Vancouver Indi- 
ans, a8 well as their more northern 
brethren, it may be supposed they 
are particularly anxious to obtain it; 
and although they do not object to a 
dead and often putrid whale, which 


chance casts upon their coasts, they 
naturally prefer fresh meat, and to 
secure it go to great lengths. 

Their canoes generally consist of a 
single tree, hollowed out by fire or 
some other means, ballasted by their 
own activity in springing from side to 
side as occasion requires ; and though 
sometimes hoisting a sail made of 
cedar bark, just as often entirely de- 
pendent on a pair of paddles, one 
worked at the stern, the other at the 
bow. 

Considering the fragile nature of 
these boats, the reader may believe 
I was somewhat incredulous as to 
their efficacy in the pursuit of the 
great Leviathan, and inwardly think- 
ing “seeing was believing,” deter- 
mined, if possible, to accompany one 
of these expeditions. 

As good luck had it, my ship re- 
mained three months at Vancouver, 
iying at anchor in the lovely harbor 
of Victoria, or, according to the In- 
dian language, ‘‘ Esquimault.” Thus 
it happened that I saw a good deal of 
the island, and, being in favor with 
the captain, had a good many runs 
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ashore, and I hope made some use of 
the opportunities thus afforded me. 
During the winter season severe 
storms frequently visit these coasts, 
and, blowing directly down from the 
northern Pacific, bring with them 
great shoals of fish, and frequently 
whales, who, getting out of their lati- 
tude, and their strength probably 
much reduced by struggling against 
the storm, they are cast on the coast 
of Vancouver. Once there, they are 
speedily observed by the active isl- 
anders, always on the lookout for 
their esteemed luxury. No time is 
to be Jost; the receding tide leaves 


‘the whale for a time impotently 


lashing his tail, unable to regain the 
deep water, trying to bury his nose 
in the shallow breakers, and making 
loud attempts to spout, which gener- 
ally end in a gutural sound, not un- 
like the bellowing of a hundred bulls. 
All is excitement on the shore; In- 
dians rush here and there; friends 
are summoned from every quarter; 
canoes hauled down to the water, 
while the weapons of destruction are 
prepared. 

The weapon used is worthy of de- 
scription, both for its ingenuity and 
the important part it takes in the 
capture of the whale. It consists, 
first, of a barbed spear-head; to this 
is tied a Jarge seal’s skin, made into 
the shape of a bag, and filled with 
air, so as to resemble a large bladder ; 
secondly, to the spear head a long 
rope is attached, which is sometimes 
made of bark, but oftener of a kind 
of sea-weed, which grows to an 
enormous length, and when wet, re- 
sists almost any force; thirdly, into 
a socket in the centre of the spear- 
head a pole is fitted, but so arranged 
that it can be easily withdrawn, 
while the head is left imbedded in the 
flesh of the whale, acting as an an- 
chor to the bladder and rope. 

Armed with these primitive wea- 
pons, the natives set offin their fragile 
canoes, und approaching their prey 
as closely as is consistent with safety, 
dexterously cast their spears, catch- 
ing back the loose handles. Inashort 
time the monster assumes a most ex- 
traordinary appearance, being com- 
pletely covered with these sea]-skin 
air-bags, which make a curious noise 
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when bumping against one another by 
the winds. 

When the tide begins to rise, the 
aspect of affairs is altogether chang- 
ed; the great fun now commences, 
and the use of the bladders becomes 
evident, as they actually prevent tlie 
animal sinking sufficiently to use its 
full strength, keeping him upon the 
surface of the water. 

The canoes now pull toward shore, 
the lines become taut, and suddenly 
the monster feels himself moving 
slowly but steadily toward the land; 
his struggies are tremendous but fruit- 
less; he is literally a fish out of 
water, and hopelessly in the power 
of his Lilliputian foes, who laugh at 
his strength, and utter ludicrous imi- 
tations of his attempts to spcut, while 
the inhabitants for miles round, crowd 
to the scene of triumph, singing and 
beating large drums, made of the hol- 
lowed bole of a tree, over the ends of 
which is stretched the skin of a sea- 
lion. As soon as the whale is beyond 
low water mark, the work is done, as 
they have only to wait till the tide 
leaves the prize high and dry upon 
the beach, where the heat of the sun 
soon puts an end to his sufferings. 

The favorite blubber is then dug 
out and put away in calabashes for 
the future, after every one has eaten 
as much as he can hold. However, 
they look forward with more anxiety 
to the feasts to come, as they prefer 
their favorite dish in a state decided- 
ly ““gamey.” 

As may be supposed, the carcass of 
the whale decays rapidly, and taints 
the atmosphere for miles around to such 
an extent, that no one but a native 
could exist in the vicinity. Although 
if there happens to be a whaler at an- 
chor anywhere near, she soon gets 
wind of what is going on, and comes 
in for the lion’s share at small cost or 
trouble; the natives, not knowing the 
value of any part except the blubber, 
are casily induced to help the whalers 
by the gift’ of a few glasses of rum. 


$= 


Character is like stock in trade; 
the more of it a man possesses, the 
greater his facilities for adding to it. 
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Water that will not Drown. 


All travelers, writes a correspond- 
ent, have mentioned with astonish- 
ment the peculiar buoyancy of the 
water of the Great Salt Lake, and it 
is truly surprising. No danger of 
shipwreck need ever cross the mind 
of those who navigate the lake, for it 
would be simply impossible for them 
to sink if thrown overboard. With 
my hands clasped together under my 
head, and my feet crossed, I floated 
on the very surface of the lake with 
at least one-third of my body above 
the water. Upon a warm summer 
day there would not be the slightest 
difficulty in going to sleep upon the 
lake, and allowing yourself to be 
blown about as permitted; only one 
would need an umbrella to keep off 
the rays of the sun. It has been 
stated that three buckets of this water 
will yield one bucket of solid salt, but 
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inasmuch as water will not hold above 
twenty-five per cent. of saline matter 
in solution, and if more be added it is 

instantly deposited upon the bottom, 

this estimate is, of course, too large. 

On inquiring of the Mormons engaged 

in procuring salt, they unanimously 

stated that for every five buckets of 
water they obtained one bucket of 
salt, which gives the proportion as no 

less than twenty percent. No visitor 

to the lake should omit the bath; the 

sensation in the water is most luxu- 

rious, and leads one to think himself 
floating in the air. On the way back 

to the city it will be as well for the 

bather to stop at the superb sulphur 

baths just outside the town, and re-. 
moye the incrustations which will 

have formed upon him, by a plunge: 
into the fine swimming bath, whose 

only objections are its peculiar odor 

and its great heat, which requires a 

large admixture of cold water. 


<i 
THE GUTTA-PERCHA LIFE-BOLSA 
RESCUING THE CREW OF THE MONITOR KEOKUK, OFF CHARLESTON HARBOR. 


This life-saving apparatus is the in- 
vention of Mr. John Rider, and con- 
sists of cylinders of canvas coated with 
vulcanized gutta-percha, pointed at 
the ends, each twenty feet long by 


twenty inches in diameter, and sur- ° 


rounded by a flange six inches wide, 
with eylet-holes twelve inches apart 
to lace them together. Hach cylinder 
weighs 112 pounds, and when inflated 
with air will sustain 2,600 pounds. 
The inflating nozzles are in the centre 
of each cylinder. By combining four 
of the cylinders together, and apply- 
ing a light and simple arrangement of 
thwarts and stretchers prepared for 
them, a kind of raft is made, which 
can be propelled either by oars or 
sails. Its peculiar merits are its buoy- 
ancy, durability, and the ease with 
which it can be prepared and launch- 
ed during a gale, without any danger 
of being swamped, besides that when 
not wanted for use, it can be rolled 
up and packed away in veryj small 


space, without the least danger of 
being damaged. Besides the proof of 
its usefulness given in the scene we re- 
present on the opposite page, its value 
is shown in the following certificate by 
Rear-Admirals Gregory and Paulding: 


This is to certify that we have wit- 
nessed the experiment made at the 
Navy-Yard with the patent life-bolsa 
of Mr. John Ryder, and are of the 
opinion they answer every purpose 
designed by the inventor—being easy 
of management under any circum- 
stances, and of great buoyancy—the 
one exhibited to our observation, be- 
ing but twenty-four feet in length, 
composed of four sections, sustaining 
seventy-five persons; and we have 
entire confidence in its superiority 
over every other kind of life preserv- 
er known to us, and recommend its 
general use. It has been introduced 
into the navy and approved. 


F. H. Greeory, 
Rear-Admiral U. 8. Navy. 
H. Pavipine, 
Rear-Admiral and Commandant 
U.S. Navy. 


—— ~_ 


THE GUTTA-PERCHA LIFE-BOLSA RESCUING THE CREW OF THE MONITOR KEOKUK, OFF CHARLESTON HARBOR. 


Port of New York. 
CUSTOM-HOUSE STATISTICS. 


The following table will show the 
number of vessels, with the number 
of seamen, that arrived at the port of 
New York during the past year: 


ENTERED AT NEW YORK FROM FOREIGN 
PORTS DURING THE YEAR 1866. 
No. Vessels. Seamen. 


American vesscls,.... 1,640 380,567 


Foreign vessels,...... 3,187 64,78 
Total entered in 1866, 4,827 95,305 
Do. in the year 1865, 4,640 78,959 
Do. in the year 1864, 4,775 81,750 
Do. in the year 1868, 4,983 82,186 
Do. in the year 1862, 5,406 381,817 
Do. in the year 181, 4,977 78,264 
Do. in the year 1860, 4,346 72.510 
Do. in the year 1859, 3,905 64,522 
Do. in the year 1898, 3,421 56,645 
Do. in the year 1857, 3,851 65,758 
Do. in the year 1856, 3,861 62,200 
Do. in the year 1855, 3,391 49,326 
Do. in the year 1854, 4,047 67,075 
Do. in the year 1853, 4,079 60,993 
Do. in the year 1852, 8,847 58,867 - 
The number of Coastwise vessels 


(licensed and registered), entered at 
the port in 1866, was 2,708. Allow- 
ing ten men to each vessel, which is a 
low estimate, we have the total num- 
ber of arrivals, by American, Foreign 
and Coastwise vessels—122,385. 


0 
Steam and Lightening. 


The steamboat was a curiosity 
when first introduced upon the Hud- 
son; and when Morse asked Congress 
for an appropriation to build a tele- 
graph line between Washington and 
Baltimore wise men laughed. Since 
then we have lived to see steamboats 
upon our navigable rivers, and steam- 
ship lines established to Hurope, and 
a company is now building a tele- 
graph line from San Francisco to the 
Amoor river, connecting Europe and 
America, 

After the success of Fulton and 
Morse, we ought not to despise the 
efforts of Dr. Andrews to navigate 
the air. He no doubt beholds with 
the eye of faith his ship in the air 
successfully contending with wind and 
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tide. The ingenious mind of the Doc- 
tor is at work, and cach day brings 
new ideas, followed by new experi- 
ments. He has succeeded in his mo- 
del, and by change cf ballast can 
rise in the air or direct his course to 
the earth. One thing is yet required, 
and that is a propelling power. This 
accomplished, he can rise in the air 
with the bird; direct his course east, 
west, north, or south, and a light at 
his pleasure. Dr. Andrews has laid 
the foundation of this great work, and 
others will build thereon. The en- 
terprise has taken a deep hold upon 
the public mind, and will not be al- 
lowed to sleep until air lines are es- 
tabiished for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers and the mails between Hurope 
and America. 

Conservative men wil] pronounce 
these sayings unworthy of considera- 
tion. Beit so. Was not the same 
said of Fulton and Morse? The 
steamship in her journey runs over 
the fish in their native element, and 
the lightning moves in advance of 
thought ; the locomotive overtakes 
the wind, and who so bold as to assert 
that the ingenuity of man shall not 
put the wind to confusion ? 

We live in a most remarkable age. 
Invention has progressed in the last 
four years more than in the ten pre- 
ceding, and, if the indications do not 
deceive us, most gigantic improve- 
ments are in the future, such as the 
human mind is incapable of conceiy- 
ing. Should the efforts now making 
to lay the Atlantic cable be success- 
ful, the steamship will prove tedious, 
and nothing short of an air-line will 
meet the demands of the public. 
Give us an air-ship with adequate 
power, and the time is near when we 
shall have a morning and evening line 
to EKurope.—Christian. Inteligencer. 


The Bathometer., 


A NEW PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT. 

Mr. Sidney E. Morse, of the New 
York Observer, and the inventor of 
Cerography, has invented and patent- 
ed, in connection with his son, G. 
Livingston Morse, a new and philo- 
sophical instrument, which they call 
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a Bathometer. It is intended, as its 
name imports, to measure the depth 
of water everywhere, even in the 
deepest parts of the ocean; and it 
does this with a rapidity and accu- 
racy far exceeding that of any appa- 
ratus now in use for the purpose. 

No line is used, and it sinks there- 
fore, rapidly, with little obstruction 
from friction. No line being used, its 
accuracy as a meter of depth is not 
affected by currents. You throw it 
overboard, with its appendages, in the 
ocean, where the water is miles deep. 
It goes down like a shot, and, as soon 
as it touches bottom, it turns and 
comes back to the suriace. You pick 
it up, and the true depi/, of the water 
at. the point where it struck the bot- 
tom is seen on the scale of the Bath- 
ometer, just as you see the degree of 
heat on the scale of a Thermometer. 
You turn the instrument on its side, 
and then cause it again to assume a 
perpendicular position, and it is ready 
for a new operation. 

One of the most curious parts of 
the whole contrivance is, that witha 
slight change, the same Bathometer 
can be used as a meter of the depth of 
water in the ocean, on a scale of an 
inch toa mile, and in a bathing tub 
on ascale of more than the tenth of 
an inch to a foot, the lower part of the 
scale being used for.shallow and the 
upper part for deep water. 


—_—— > 0 <> --— 
The North Pole. 


Two French gentlemen recently ex- 
plored the Island of Spitzbergen in a 
manner never before done. They 
have measured the mountains, mapped 
the whole coast, examined the vege- 
table products, the geological com- 
position, &c., of the Island. They 
found that the jong day, extending 
over seyeral months, during which the 
sun never sets, became intensely hot 
after a month or two by the unceasing 
heat from the sun. In this period 
vegetation springs up in great luxuri- 
ence andabundance. The North Pole 
is only a matter of six hundred miles 
from the Island, and it is thought by 
the two explorers, as by many others, 
that the Pole itself, and thesea which 
is supposed to surround it, could be 
reached from Spitzbergen without any 
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great difficulties being encountered. 
A singular fact noticed by the explor- 
ers in connection with this Island, is 
the enormous quantities of floating 
timber which literally cover the waters 
of the bays and creeks. A careful ex- 
amination of the character, conditions 
and kind of those floating logs would, 
nu doubt lead to a conclusion as to 
whenceand how they came, and proba- 
bly suggest new theories for the so- 
lution of geographical problems con- 
nected with the Arctic Sea. 


— 9 
Correction of Compasses. 


An ingenious instrument has been 
introduced for ascertaining and cor- 
recting local errrors to which com- 
passes are particularly liable on board 
iron ships. A chronometer-box is 
hung upon jimbals, and having over 
its top a dumb card and an equatorial 
or sun-dial, which, by means of a gra- 
duated are at the side, can be adjust- 
ed to the latitude of the place. The 
observer, with a watch set to the ap- 
parent time, or time of the ship, 
causes the shadow of the dial to fall 
on the part of the instrument repre- 
senting the time. One portion of the 
cross will then be in the direction of 
the true meridian of the place; con- 
sequently, all true bearings can be 
ascertained at once; all magnetic 
bearings by applying the known va- 
riation fur the place of observation. 
The instrument may be used in any 
part of the ship, the only adjustment 
required being to put the lubber-line 
toward the ship’s head; then, by 
placing the dumb-card to correspond 
with the meridian, or the magnetic 
meridian, as may be desired, the 
difference between its indication and 
that of the compasses on board 
will be the errors, for which allow- 
ance must be made. 


ri 
Protection to Human Life at Sea. 


A bill was introduced, among the 
closing days of the last Congress, in- 
stituting some radical reforms in re- 
lation to the merchant marine of the 
United States. ‘he bill provides for 
the establishment of a coast marine 
board, of three members in each col- 
lection district on tue Atlantic sea- 
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board and on American portions of the 
Pacific. Also marine boards at each 
of the collection districts on the in- 
terior rivers and lakes. The members 
of these boards shall be competent 
men, of good character, and shall have 
practical as well as a theoretical know- 
ledge of shipping and navigation, one 
qf whom, and two of the board estab- 
lished at the city of New York, shall 
be selected for knowledge, skill and 
experience in the use of steam naviga- 
tion, and shall be competent to judge 
not only of the character of steamers 
but of all parts of the machinery 
employed in navigating by steam. 
Among the important duties of these 
boards is the examination of persons 
who intend to become masters, first 
cr second mates of vessels, first, sec- 
ond, third and fourth engineers, first 
and second yjilots of steamers, and if 
found competent to furnish them with 
certificates accordingly. Penalties 
are prescribed for any steamer leaving 
any port in the United States unless 
supplied with her compliment of engi- 
neers and pilots, or for any one to go 
as master, &c., without a certiticate. 
Inspectors are to be appointed to see 
that suitable provisions are made to 
guard against fire, that there is the 
requisite supply of double acting 
pumps, fireproof steering apparatus, 
life boats, life preservers, tire buckets, 
&c. The bill requires masters to se- 
sect crews for each lifeboat or raft, 
and each passenger assigned by due 
notice to a lifeboat or raft ata desig- 
nated }.art of the steamer in which he 
shall seek safety in case of emergency. 
Boilers must be made of steel or iron 
stamped by the manufacturers, with 
severe penalties for false stamping. 
The penaltics for non compliance with 
the provisions of the bill in case of 
loss of life include the trial of the 
master, owner or owners for man- 
slaughter, The regulations about 
emigrant sailing ships are stringent 
and explicit regarding space, cleanli- 
ness, ‘uedical attendance, provisions, 
&e. Particular attention is paid to 
the prevention of collissions by day 
and night, the rights of scamen are 
particularly considered, and the bill 
altogether enters into a thorough and 
much needed reformation of the mer- 
chant marine of the United States, 
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The bill was read twice and refer- 
red to the Committee on Commerce. 
The new Congress cannot do a wiser 
or a better thing than to give it 
early and practical consideration, and 
thus perhaps be the means of sav- 
ing hundreds of lives during the 
coming summer season, when an un- 
usual tide of emigration will set in 
for this port accompanied not only by 
the customary perils of the ocean, but 
also with the danger of bringing to 
our shores some serious if not wide- 
spread and deadly epidemic. 


8 Se 
Taken at his Word. 


The sins of men are not often fol- 
lowed at once by punishment, but 
they never escape God’s notice, and 
sooner or later théy bring suffering. 
The following account is well attest- 
ed, and is copied from a Chicago paper. 

Abouta week ago a mechanic board- 
ing at No. 144 Burnside street, was 
robbed in the night time of about 
fifty dollars. The money was taken 
out of his pantaloon’s pocket after he 
had retired. In the morning, discover- 
ing his Joss, he made it known to 
the landlady. She enjoined silence 
upon him, and told him that she had 
been likewise victimized, but by 
whom she did not know, although 
her suspicions rested upon a boarder 
named Rosencrist, a tailor. Yester- 
day morning another boarder repor- 
ted the mysterious disappearance of 
his pocket book, and the landlady, 
after due deliberation, determined to 
take Rosencrist aside and question 
him. Goinginto the parlor and call- 
ing in the boarders whose money had 
been purloined, the woman accused 
him of the theft. Rosencrist turned 
deadly pale on hearing the accusa- 
tion, and grasping a table near him, 
he turned toward his accusers and 
denied all knowledge of the theft, and 
placing his hand on his heart, he ap- 
pealed to Heaven to verify his recti- 
tude, saying that if he was guilty he 
hoped “his tongue would cleave to 
his mouth, the top of his head fall in 
and drop on his shoulders, and that 
God would strike him dead!” As he 
uttered the last word, a ghastly pale- 
ness overspread his features, and 
throwing up his arms, he dropped 
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dead on the floor, to the horror of 
those in the room. A physician was 
immediately summoned, who, after 
examination, pronounced life extinct. 


——_—~> »<__ 
Obituary, 

Died, in the Naval Hospital, at 
Norfolk, Va., Feb. 20, 1867, Rev. 
Charles A. Davis, Chaplain U.S. N., 
in the 64th year of his age. The im- 
mediate cause of his death was an 
enlargement of the heart, resulting in 
paralysis. 

Chaplain Davis suffered at times 
for several weeks, but still had 
strength enough to walk about his 
room almost to the moment of his 
death, which, though expected, was 
very sudden. His last days were full 
of peace and joy, and he scemed “ fill- 
ed with the fullness of God.” He 
was one of the most devoted and 
faithful chaplains in the service, and 
his hearty cordiality and unvarying 
urbanity, whether addressing the ad- 
miral or the humblest sailor, as well 
as his high intellectual attainments, 
and able, and often eloquent, yet sim- 
ple preaching, rendered him univer- 
sally popular, both with officers and 
men, and beloved by all who knew, 
him. 

He preached in the hospital on the 
last Sabbath but one before his death 
with unwonted earnestness and pow- 
er; and one of his last official acts 
was to totter into one of the wards 
to pray with a dying sailor, and point 
him to Christ, and it was his privi- 
lege to see him depart rejoicing in his 
new-found hope in a pardoning Sa- 
viour. 

Another sailor, whom he had con- 
vinced of the errors of Popery, and 
taught the true way of life, was with 
him frequently during the last few 
days, and touchingly expressed his 
heart-felt gratitude, when witnessing 
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his extreme pain, by the wish that 
he could suffer for him, and most 
gladly would he do it. 

Although he would not have wish- 
ed that any great parade should be 
made at his funeral, it was deemed 
proper to bury him with the naval 
honors to which his rank as Lieuten- 
ant Commander entitled him. Those 
who knew him were well aware that 
he was not ambitious of vain display, . 
yet all felt that it was a respect due 
to his position, as well as his fidelity 
as an naval officer. The entire naval 
force stationed here, at the Navy 
Yard and Hospital, were present in 
full dress uniform. A detachment of 
sailors acted as carriers, and cight 
naval officers as pall-bearers, and a 
detachment of marines, with martial 
music, escorted the remains, and fired 
the usual salute at the grave. Rey. 
Thos. H. Haynes, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Conference of Virginia and 
North Carolina (recently organized 
here in connection with the M. E. 
Church North, and of which the de- 
ceased was a member) officiated, and 
preached an impressive discourse from 
Phil. i. 21. “For to me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain.” Other 
brethren assisted in the services. 
Rev. D. Mitchell, of New York, made 
a brief address upon the life and char- 
acter of Chaplain Davis, paying a fit- 
ting and eloquent tribute to his high 
qualities as a devoted minister of 
Jesus Christ, and a kigh-toned Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

The interment took place in the 
hospital cemetery, in accordance with 
the earnestly expressed wish of Chap- 
lain Davis, to be buried where he fell. 

Most fitting is it that he should re- 
pose among those with whom he serv- 
ed his country loyally and faithfally, 
and that he should await with those 
for whose salvation he labored, and 
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some of whom he committed to the 
grave, till the morning of the resur- 
rection. 

“ Blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord from henceforth; yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest 
from their labors and their works do 
follow them.” 

——— 
(For the_Sailors’ Magazine.) 
The White Raiment. 
BY HORATIO BONAR, D. D. 


The babe, the bride, the quiet dead, 
Olad in peculiar raiment all, 

Yet each puts onthe spotless white 
Of cradle, shroud, and bridal hall. 


The babe, the bride, the quiet dead, 
Each entering on an untried home, 

Wears the one badge, the one fair hue 
Of birth, of wedding, and uf tomb. 


Of death and life, of mirth and grief, 
We take it as the symbol true; 

It suits the smile. it suits the sigh, 
That raim:nt of the stainless hue. 


Not the rich rainbow’s varied bloom, 
‘That diapason of the light; 

Not the sott sunset’s silken glow, 
Or flush of gorgeous chrysolite ; 


But purity of perfect light, 
Its native undivided ray, 

All that is best of moon «ud stm, 
The purest of the dawn of day. 


O cradle of our youngest age! 
Adorned with white, how fair art thou! 
O robe of infancy, how bright! . 
Like light upon the moorland snow. 
O bridal hall, and bridal robe! 
How silver-bright you jeweled gleam, 
Like sunrise on the gentle face 
Of sume translucent mountain stream. 


O shroud of death! so soft and pure, 
Like starlight upon marble fair ; 
An, surely it is life, not death, 
That in still beauty sleepeth there. 


Mine be a robe more spotless still, 
With lustre bright that cannot fade, 
Purer and whiter than tho rebe 
Of babe, or bride, or quiet dead. 


Mine be the raiment given of God, 
Wrought of fine lincn, clean and white, 
F:t for the eye of God to see, 
Meet for his home of holy light! 


Father Stokes, 


The Allen Street Presbyterian 
Church, which recently celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of its Sabbath 
school, has been, from its commence- 
ment, a living, working, and praying 
church. Faithful pastors have preach- 
ed the word; hundreds have been 
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converted and gone out, many of them 
as missionaries to labor on heathen 
ground; others to be useful laymen 
in various churches ; while many have 
crossed the flood to ‘ the Christian’s 
home in glory.” Not the least in- 
teresting among the converts was 
Father Stokes, the sailor. 

A lady connected with the above- 
mentioned church frequently call- 
ed to persuade him and his men 
to attend church. It seemed like 
a hopeless task, but she obtained a 
promise from Father Stokes that he 
would attend in a few weeks, which 
time he required to get, as he express- 
ed it, ‘into ship-shape.” 

At length, on a Sabbath evening, 
he was ready, and went to the lecture- 
room, taking a back seat. The ex- 
ercises were singing, prayer, and a 
short sermon, followed by an inquiry 
meeting. When an invitation was 
given to all who desired personal con- 
versation to retire to an adjoining 
room, he was seen to tremble, and 
make an effort to rise; but he kept 
his seatand wept. On his way home, 
he told the friend that accompanied 
him that he wanted to speak to the 
“ Chaplain, but had a good reason for 
postponing it until the next evening, 
when a similar meeting was to be 
held. 

Tarly Monday night, pacing up and 
down in front of the church, he waited 
to follow some one in. Ile soon en- 
tered and took, as before, a back 
seat, and listened to another short, 
faithful sermon, and when inquirers 
were invited to retire for conversation, 
the first one that rushed in, as for 
his life, was Father Stokes. The pas- 
tor was soon in deep conversation with 
him, anxious to learn the state of his 
mind. With deep emotion he said, 
Ah, Captain, your sermon last night 
capsized my heart. You told the peo- 
ple all about me; oh, what shall I do; 
Pm on a lee shore, drifting on the 
rocks. I must get hold of that an- 
cuor that you told about, or I shall 
be shipwrecked.” And the tears 
coursed down his rough cheeks, while 
his whole fraine shook with emotion. 
In answer to the question why he did 
not tarry the previous evening, he 
said “he had been drinking through 
the day, which would be known by 
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his breath, and not a word that he 
said would be believed.” 

He attended the meetings every 
night that week, and on the fourth 
evening his face wore a smile. ‘Oh, 
Captain,” said he—for he could think 
of no better title to give the pastor— 
“Pve got hold of the ancuor, and it 
holds me fast. Now Tll ship for glory, 
and I want my old woman and the 
children to go with me.” The next 
morning after breakfast, his sons-in- 
law, who lived with him, were hurry- 
ing off to their work, when he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Avast there, don’t go yet. 
They asked, why not? Said he, 
“there’s been a good deal of swearing 
in this house, and now there must be 
some praying.” He then took down 
a Bible, which, till recently, had been 
covered with dust, read a chapter, 
and asked them to kneel down with 
him, as he, for the first time com- 
mended them to God. On the next 
Sabbath he persuaded them all to at- 
tend church with him. In a short 
time his wife, their two married 
daughters, and his sons-in-law, and a 
younger son, were hopefully con- 
verted. 

And now the Christian sailor felt a 
desire to work for the Captain of his 
salvation. He requested his pastor 
to give him something to do to bene- 
fit his old shipmates. He had “knock- 
ed off his grog,” never again to touch, 
taste, or handle. Could he have a 
temperance pledge to offer those 
whom he had led in the downward 
road of intemperance? <A written 
pledge was provided for him, and, after 
some days, he returned it, filled with 
signatures. His house became a house 
of prayer. Evening neighborhood 
prayer-meetings were held there, in 
which he occasionally took a part. 
On one occasion, after singing 

“Toss‘d upon life’s stormy billow, 
Sweet. oh Lord, it is to know 


Thou didst press a sailor’s pillow, 
And canst feel a sailor’s woe.” 


he related his experience, in broken 
language. but with an earnestness 
characteristic of a son of the oceai. 
He said in substance: ‘* My friends, 
you see before youan old sinner, but a 
child of grace who for long yearsshaped 
his course the wrong way, but who 
now has set sail for the bright shore, 
and taken his family on board. Ob, 
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what a bad man I have been, Ask 
that old woman,” pointing to his wife. 
whose eyes were filled with tears of 
joy. “She can tell you what I was. 
[ was arattle-snake, was poison. I was 
a mad dog, and bit at every one near 
me. WhenI came home from work, 
the children would watch and say, 
“here comes father,” and hide away 
from me; now, when they hear my 
steps, they say “here comes father,” 
running to m¢ fora kiss, No hiding 
away now; we are all happy to- 
gether.” And so they lived on in the 
city a few years loving the Sabbath, 
the church, and the praying circles. 

Employment being offered them on 
the Great Lakes, they left New York 
for a western home, and, unlike many 
others, took their religion with them. 
The good old sailor has reached the 
“shining shore,” leaving the legacy of 
a good name, and descendants who 
follow in his footsteps. 


dy. ade 
<2 0 <2 
(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 
Colored Sailors. 


A Home for Colored Sailors’ has be- 
come an indispensable institution. 
The colored sailor cannot be elevated 
without it, no more than this carth 
can exist without the sun that shines. 
As a general thing, a man ‘“‘once a 
sailor is always a sailor.’ Thousands 
of our seamen enter the mercantile 
marine and naval service at an early 
age, uneducated and unskilled in the 
mechanical arts or scientific knowl- 
edge, and, therefore, have no chance 
of promotion on shipboard, and no 
encouragement to follow the indus- 
trial pursuits of landsmen. Under 
these circumstances, the sailor’s man- 
hood becomes a mere tool in the hands 
of eyil-disposed persons. 

Under these circumstances, the sail- 
or needs protection for both soul and 
body. Christian men and women, 
fathers, mothers, brothers, and _sis- 
ters, to say nothing of merchants and 
shipowners, we appeal to you all; 
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shall these children of the ocean have 
your pecuniary care, and your prayers 
for their moral and religious elevation? 

The American Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety is, we believe, one of the instru- 
mentalities under God by which “the 
abundance of the sea shall be convert- 
ed.” And who can fail to thank our 
heavenly Father, and to take courage 
that, after an elapse of more than 
forty years, this Society continues to 
exert its missionary labors in the 
establishment of Bethel Churches and 
Sailors’ Homes, both in this and in 
foreign countries, for the moral and 
religious elevation of seamen of all 
nations, race or color. 

The only Home for colored seamen 
in the United States was established 
by the American Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety, in the city of New York, in 
1839. This is still in existence under 


the superintendence of its original. 


founder. Notwithstanding the many 
reverses this Home and its superin- 
tendent have experienced, since its 
reopening, it has grown up to become 
a necessity, in all that appertains to 
the well-being of our colored brethren 
of the sea. 

What it most needs is a permanent 
location. The building which it has 


occupied for the last five years could 
be adapted to the wants of colored 
seamen with some alteration, and 
might be purchased for that use; or if 
thought best, another building in a 
conyenient locality might be procured 
and owned by the Society. 
Wm. P. Powe 1, 


> 0 
@or the Sailors’ Magazine.) 
Voyage of the Clipper Ship Rattler, 
of New York, around the World. 
FROM THE LOG OF THE CHIEF MATE. 


Oct. 20th, 1865.—Sailed from New 
York for San Francisco, Cal. 

Feb, 28th, 1866.—Arrived at San 
Francisco. Distance sailed, 17,353 
miles, by log; discharged cargo all in 
good order. 


- declare the glory of God.” 
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March 31st.—Sailed from San Fran- 
cisco for Hong Kong, via Honolulu, 
with passengers and fall carge! of 
wheat and flour, 


Apri! 24th.—Crossed meridian of 
180 degrees west longitude. 


May 30th.—Arrived at Hong Kong ; 
distance sailed, 7,302 miles ; discharg- 
ed cargo and passengers in good order. 


June 19th.—Sailed from Hong Kong 
for Manilla. 


June 80th.— Arrived at Manilla ; dis- 
tance sailed, 1,051 miles. 

July 24th. ’_Sailed from Manilla for 
New York with a full cargo of hemp 
and sugar 

Aug. 25th. — Arrived at Angier, 
Java; distance sailed, 2,868 miles. 

Aug. 26th.—Sailed ‘from Angier for 
New York. 

Dec. 1st—Came to anchor 4 miles 
east of Sandy Hook Lights. 

Dec. 2d.—Came to anchor in the 
North River, off the Battery ; dis- 
tance sailed from Angier to New York 
13,140 miles. Whole distance’sailed, 
from New York around the world to 
New York, 41,714 miles. 

From the time cf leavi ing New York 
until our return, have not lost a sail 
or spar, and the ship is in first-rate 
condition. Have not had to pay one 
dollar for damage to cargo. 

P. S. A word to those who navigate 
the seas. God is ever present with him 
to protect and guide him who puts his 
trustin Him. Over the wide waste of 
water,through the darkest and stormi- 
est, through the brightest and calmest 
weather, God is ALWAYS NEAR. When 
the sailor looks up to the heavens at 
the glorious sun, and takes his obser- 
vation by its meridian brilliancy, its 
bright beams reflected on the glassy 
sea, does he not see, as it were, the 
outstretched arm of the Almighty 
pointing out to him his path on the 
otherwise tracklessdeep? And when 
at night he looks up to the stars, do 
they not say to him, “the heavens 
The-sea 
in its mighty heavings shows his won- 
derful power! He holds the waves in 
the hollow of his hand, and how sub- 
missively they obey him when he 
says, ‘* Peace, be still.” 

Bruor McKinney. 

New York, Dec. 30, 1866. 
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(For The Sailor’s Magazine.) 
Gloucester, Cape Ann. 


And what of Gloucester, that old 
town of the Bay State, of twelve 
thousand souls, about one-third of 
whom are connected with her four 
hundred vessels, two hundred of 
which, like as many flying gulls, 
pass away from the beautiful harbor 
this bright sunny morning? The 
nature of this rather long question 
seems to suggest, that the Sar- 
or’s Macazrne only wishes, at this 
time, to learn what is being done for so 
many hardy, industrious, and brave 
men, who, regardless of northern 
snows and cold, and the tornadoes that 
sweep over the ocean, will dash away 
among the billows, and with hooks 
(four to a man) compete for the great- 
est number of the finny tribes; and 
then in the course of eight or ten days 
return to port, with from thirty 
thousand to eighty thousand weight 
of fishes. The proceeds of this busi- 
ness is about two millions of dollars 
per year. About half of this money 
belongs to the owners of the flect, 
and the balance to the fishermen. 
Much, perhaps fifty per cent., of the 
second part, is spent for strong drink 
and kindred evils, in this day of 
wholesale dissipation, the Maine Law 
notwithstanding. 

Gloucester, however, can count for 
good large-hearted and noble men by 
hundreds, and these include fishermen 
not a few, who have, within ten years, 
made several cfforts to reclaim the 
less virtuous, and, if possible, guide 
their feet into the way of peace. 
These efforts were developed in large 
contributions for a Sailors’ Home, and 
in providing Bethel services; but, 
alas! they soon evaporated, and left 
the classes designed to be reached as 
bad off, if not worse, than before. 
The more philanthropic and hopeful 
merchants and others in town, re- 
solved to make another united and 
vigorous effort to reform the dis- 
sipated, and, if possible, by help 
Divine, to bring them to Jesus. 
These men invited the writer to 
come to their aid. After surveying 
the field, he resolved to do so, and 
has been laboring for five months past 
to gather together what some would 


call the outcast, whom the Lord is 
taking from ‘‘ the sinful places of dis- 
sipation and ruin, that he may set 
them among the princes of his peo- 
ple.” The present trouble appears to 
be in finding a place large enough to 
accomodate them. The Town Hall, 
it was presumed, would furnish ample 
accommodation for years, if it could 
besecured ; but it is crowded Sabbath 
evenings, excluding hundreds who 
would find ingress, but cannot. I can 
hardly secure standing-room on the 
platform. We have formed a Tee- 
total Society, known as the ‘ Glou- 
cester Port Alliance,” already num- 
bering nearly two hundred, and we 
meet semi-monthly, employing “mor- 
al-suasion” efforts with growing suc- 
cess. The regular preaching services 
of the evening (Sabbath) are always 
supplemented by a social conference, 
which we find to result in great good. 
Last evening we had instructing and 
thrilling addresses from four men, two 
of whom are captains; one, Captain 
Charles E. Cummins, of the North 
Star, who voyages the world over. 
There were passages in his (Capt. C.’s) 
address that will never be forgotten, 
illustrative of what walking with God 
on the part of the commander, will 
produce on the crew. 

Although this is the greatest fish- 


‘ing port of our country, if not of the 


world, merchant vessels and others 
are seen riding at anchor, in our safe 
and beautiful harbor, after almost 
every storm. 

But this article is quite long. In 
my next I hope to report such pro- 
gress as will encourage the readers of 
the Macazine to still more prayeriul 
and united efforts to save the multitudes 
who “go down to the sea in ships, 
that do business in great waters.” 

HE. N. Harris. 

March, 1867. 


————_—_ 2 >< 
Siam. 


From the Bankok Recorder of Nov- 


ember 22d and 29th, kindly sent us 
by a friend, we take the following 
items: 

His Majesty’s temple visitations in 
this city began on the 9th inst. and 
were closed on the 19th. In the 
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course of those 11 days he worshipped 
the image of Buddha and gave yellow 
robes and other gifts to the priests in 
about forty wats. The other 70 or 
80 temples within the city will all, as 
we suppose, have similar gifts car- 
ried to them by others, if that has 
not already been done, as this is the 
season for such honor to be conferred 
upon them. Those of them that have 
been dedicated to the king, will have 
some prince of high rank visit them 
in the name of the king, and such as 
have not thus the claim of royalty 
will not be neglected by their friends 
in regard to their annual gifts. 


The season of Siamese holidays has 
nearly past. There was a vast boat 
procession on the 24th inst. for es- 
corting a little relic of Buddha toa 
distant temple. It passed through 
the Bangkok-yai canal, going inland. 
We judged that there were at least 
five thousand people engaged in it, 
all seated in small open sampans and 
skiffs. It was half a mile long, and 
the boats passed from two to four 
side by side, thickly studding the 
canal. We observed that a very large 
majority of the people were women 
and girls, all arrayed in their very 
best costume, and most of them wear- 
ing gentlemen’s hats of bamboo, grass, 
and felt. The few men and boys 
seemed to have it for their part in 
the concern to make a great noise 
with drums, gongs, horns, and shout- 
ing. Some of them were dressed in 
the most comical and ridiculous style, 
hats topsy-turvy, coats and panungs 
of the roughest and raggedest mate- 
rial, faces painted black, red and 
white, with old pots and kettles and 
other things innumerable and inde- 
scribable in their sampans to attract 
attention. 

The sacred relic was placed on a 
high gilded throne in a Chinese jolly 
boat, under a party-colored canopy, 
with a band of Chinese gong-beaters 
and horn-players to make a jargon. 

We have seen nothing more heath- 
enish for years. It would strike an 
unaccustomed Huropean that all that 
ado was a mere farce, with the view 
to ridicule Buddhism. But no—it 
was to honor idolatry and make merit 
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for the eternal future. What a de- 


lusion ! 


We understand that the Siamese 
government have within a few days, 
received about a dozen howitzers. 
These with several thousand rifles 
imported some weeks since evince a 
purpose to prepare for the defence of 
the country. 


We learn that a new governor has 
been inaugurated at Macao, and that 
he has writen to the Siamese govern- 
ment to the purpose that he contem- 
plates a visit here ina few weeks to 
pay the respects of the Portuguese 
government to His Majesty the king, 
and that he will come in the capacity 
of Ambassador Plenipotentiary to 
Siam, China an Japan. 


Captain Barrett of the Am. Ship 
“ Windward” being likewise a Pres- 
byterian preacher of the gospel, sup- 
plid the Prot. pulpit, in this city on 
the last Lord’s day with great accep- 
tance. 

He has obligingly yielded to the 
requests of his christian friends to 
preach again at the same place on the 
next sabbath. He would earnestly 
solicit a full attendance at the usual 
hour of 4 P. M. 


A company of Karens have recently 
arrived from British Burmah with 
letters, as we learn, from some British 
functionary to H. B. M’s Consul in 
this city, seeking redress for the 
Karens for the capture of an elephant 
from the latter by a Siamese party on 
the borders of Burmah and Siam. It 
appears that the Karens bring good 
evidence of having seen the elephant 
in the possession of the Siamese. The 
beast is thought to be worth about 
Ticals 400. 


> 0 < 


Fourteenth Anniversary of the Sea- 
men’s Friend Society, Wilmington, N.C. 


The Society met in the Mariners’ 
Church, Tuesday, 12th February, at 
half-past seven, p.m. Religious ser- 
vices conducted by Rev. John N. An- 
drews and Rev. Wm. M. Young. 


AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


S. D. Wallace, Esq., President pro 
tem., called the meeting to order, and 
B. F. Mitchell was appointed "'See- 
retary. 

The minutes of the last annual 
meeting were read and approved. 


The report of B. F. Mitchell, Treas- 
urer, was submitted, showing receipts 
of $2 ,3803 99 ; 3 expenditures ‘of $2,114 
21; balance i in hand $189 78. 


W. S. G. Andrews and Wm. M. 
Poisson were appointed a committee 
to audit the Treasurer’s account, and 
report to the Trustees at their first 
meeting. 


Rey. John N. Andrews presented 
his report as Chaplain and Financial 
Agent, which was read and approved, 
it is as follows: 


“The year just past has not been 
devoid of interest and encouragement. 


While the visible evidences of suc- 
cess in preaching the gospel to seamen 
have not been as abundant as I could 
have desired, they have been of a cha- 
racter and in numbers sufficient to in- 
duce me to continue in earnest and 
systematic labors for-their spiritual 
advancement. 


The existence of a Mariners’ Church 
in Wilmington is getting to be widely 
known, and every Sabbath the faces 
of strangers of this class are seen in 
the sanctuary. 


Our congregations have gradually 
increased ; and it is my earnest hope 
and belief, that in a few months our 
little church will be filled; citizens 
who were not habitual worshipers in 
other churches have become regular 
attendants here. 


While I can record no instance of 
seamen being converted to Christ in 
the port during the year, I gratefully 
acknowledge the ‘good hand of our 
God upon us” in awakening many 
masters and sailors to the importance 
of salvation, and to seek it through 
the merits of the Redeemer. 


Iam more than ever convinced of 
the importance of our labors among 
seamen to the general cause of Chris- 
tianity, and that until “the abun- 
dance of the sea shall be converted 
unto God,” and the agents of com- 
merce madea working power for Christ 
and his Church, the great work of 
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saving the heathen world cannot be 
accomplished. 

With this opinion I have labored 
during the year; sometimes under 
clouds of discouragement from the 
irreligious and the too-evident indif- 
ference of the religious ; believing the 
promise, ‘“‘ cast thy bread upon the 
waters, for thou shalt find it after 
many days.” 

For a few weeks past I have been 
greatly aided and encouraged by a 
small band of praying young men, 
who have instituted a Sabbath after- 
noon prayer-meeting. I take this 
occasion to return my sincere thanks 
to them. 

The Cape Fear Marine Temperance 
Society was re-organized under the 
presidency of Capt. G. W. Williams, 
on the 27th August last, and has suc- 
ceeded beyond our most sanguine ex- 
pectations, having enrolled 232 mem- 
bers. Iam especially gratified at the 
fact that a large number of the police- 
men of the city have connected them- 
selyes with the organization, and sin- 
cerely hope that the time is near 
when we sball number the whole 

police force as cold-water men. 


As Financial Agent of the Society, 
my efforts to raise funds to repair and 
refurnish the Home have met with 
small success. 

Since accepting the agency on the 
Ist January, 1866, I have collected in 
the northern cities and in Wilmington 
and the surrounding country the sum 
of $1,002 32. My financial report 
will show how it has been dis posed of 
With the hope that a more general 
interest in the cause of seamen may 
soon be awakened, [ respectfully sub- 
mit this report.” 

Geo. W. Williams, Superintendent 
of the Home, presented the following 
report; Whole number of boarders 
for the year ending [Ieb. Ist, 1867, 
621; number of sick and disabled sea- 
men, 183; shipwrecked and destitute 
seamen provided for, 20. Clothing 
furnished them, $67; deposited by 
the seamen, $50 28, of which there 
was sent home to families of seamen, 
$35; drawn out, $15 28. The report 
shows also a ereat destitution of fur- 
niture and utensils in the Home, 
The report was received and ordered 
on file. 
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NEW YORK. 
Church of the Sea and Land. 
REPORT FOR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 


For the past two months the good 
work bas been going on in this church 
with increasing interest, especially 
among the seamen. Of more than 
sixty persons who have signed the 
temperance pledge during that time, 
a large majority were of this class. 

The additions to the church have 
not been numerous, but many have 
gone to sea expressing a desire to join 
the church on their return. One 
writes me from New Orleans, ‘“ I at- 
tended your young people’s prayer 
meeting on the evening of the 6th of 
January, and was greatly delighted 
to hear so many young men speak for 
Christ and pray. I felt abased to 
think how much good I might have 
done, if I had been in the right way 
sooner. But I trust IT have now found 
the Saviour, and am resolved to join 
your church, if God spares me to re- 
turn.” Nine persons were received 
to the communion of the church dur- 
ing the past week, two of whom were 
seamen, one a captain and the other 
a mate of a vessel. Several others 
have conversed with the pastor and 
missionary, expressing decp concern 
about their spiritual condition. Uni- 
versal interest is also visible among 
the children of the Sabbath school, 
one of whom—a little girl about 14 
years old—has been received into the 
chruch. The congregation continues 
to increase. 

Respectfully, 
S. F, Farmer. 
—10. — 
New York, Jan. 30th, 1867: 

GrnTLEMEN,—It affords me much 
pleasure to speak of the encouraging 
work in progress here. There seems 
to be a universal spirit of prayer 
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among us. Our meetings still con- 
tinue to be well atteuded and deeply 
entertaining. Quite a number of sea- 
men, who have asked for prayers, 
have gone away appearing deeply im- 
pressed. One young sailor in parti- 
cular seemed determined to conquer 
the adversary, and come off victorious, 
through him who died to save. My 
work as a missionary to seamen has 
been quite interesting and successful. 
My time has been wholly occupied 
in visiting the boarding-houses and 
shipping, and many seamen have been 
induced in this way to attend divine 
service. A large amount of reading 
matter has been given away, and over 
thirty seamen have signed the pledge. 
The temperance cause is in a cheering 
condition. In one instance a father 
and his whole family have been res- 
cued from destruction. I am encour- 
aged to persevere. I love the cause 
earnestly, praying that my feeble ef- 
forts may redound to the honor and 
glory of God. 
Very respectfully, 
Tos, M. May, 
Missionary. 


ED OS 


Sailers’ Home, 190 Cherry Sireet, 


New York, Feb. 25, 1867. 


GENTLEMEN, — During the past 
month there has been seventy-two 
arrivals at the Home, and thirty of 
the above number remain in the house 
at the present time. There have been 
deposited by the boarders in money 
seventeen hundred and nineteen dol- 
lars ; of which amount eighty dollars 
have been sent to bank, and eleven 
hundred and ninety dollars sent to 
friends and relatives. Forty of the 
above number have gone to sea with- 
out advance wages. 

The morning and evening worship 
has been well attended this month by 
the boarders, one of whom, we trust, 
has been brought to Christ Jesus our 
Lord. He was a man who was sent 
to the Home by the Superintendent 
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of the City Prison. He had been in 
our navy, and was paid off with six 
hundred dollars, but when found by 
the gentleman referred to, was in the 
Tombs, stripped of his clothing, and 
without a penny. Now he is clothed 
and in his right mind, and waiting 
the result of a suit which has been 
brought against those who took his 
money. He expects to return to 
Scotland, where he hasa family. He 
feels now like one who has been res- 
cued from the jaws of the destroyer. 
The number of shipwrecked and 
destitute is still on the increase. 
From the severe gales that haye pre- 
vailed along our coast, our seamen 
have suffered more this season than 
any other since I have kept the Home. 
Some have been picked off from ves- 
sels foundered at sea, others from 
burning vessels. Others have been 
sent home from different ports by con- 
suls, and with nothing but what they 
had on. J. H. Cassipy. 


——____ +e —_____—_ 


Colored Sailors’ Home, No. 2 Dover St. 


REPORT FOR FEBRUARY. 


GENTLEMEN,-—The continued stag- 
nation of commerce of this, and in 
fact of all seaports, tells severely 
upon the pecuniary success of sea- 
men’s boarding-houses in general, and 
the Colored Sailors’ Home in par- 
ticular. 

One cause of this is the late war; 
a large number of American ships 
were ‘‘transferred,” so that most of 
the trade between this and foreign 
countries was and still is carried on 
under British and other foreign re- 
gisters. 

Because of these depressing circum- 
stances, with all my economy, it is 
almost impossible to keep the Home 
afloat, and I have to report that we 
are not paying current expenses. 

However, it is to be hoped that 
trade and commerce will soon revive, 
and that all the activities in the in- 
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terests of our seamen for good, with 
God's blessing, will receive a new 
impetus. 

The whole number of stewards, 
cooks, and seamen, who have boardea 
at the Home for this month, is tscenty- 
four. Two were sick and destitute, 
and were relieved. 

Wm. P. Powe xt, Superintendent. 


Position of the Planets for April. 


Mercury is nearly on the equator 
during this month, and may be seen 
for about half an hour, as a morning 
star, Itisa little above the moon on 
the evening of the 3d, and stationary 
among the stars on the 28th. 

Venus is a morning star for about 
an hour throughout this month, rising 
about +h. a. M., at the beginning, and 
3h. a. M.,at the end of the month. 
It will be in conjunction with tho 
moon on the Ist. 

Mars sets about 3h. a. M., at the 
beginning, and a little before 2h. a.m. 
at the end of the month, but is still 
favorably situated for observation. 
On the evening of the 11th, it will be 
in conjunction with the moon. 

JUPITER is south of the moon at the 
beginning of the month, and again at 
the end, rising about an hour earlier 
than the sun, on the first day, and 
about 3 h. a. m. on the last, or nearly 
two hours before sunrise. 

Saturn rises at the beginning of 
the month a little after 10 h. p. m., 
and two hours earlier at the end, re- 
maining visible the greater part of the 
night, and is very favorably situated 
for observation. On the evening of 
the 20th, it is near the moon, and in 
opposition to the sun on the yt 
N. Y. Nautical School, 92 Madison St. 


————> 0 
Disasters Reported in February. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost or missing during the past month, 
is 52, of which 28 were wrecked, 13 abandoned, 
1 foundered, 3 burnt, and 7 are missing. They 
are classed as follows, viz., 3 steamers, 10 ships, 
3 barks, 10 brigs, 26 schooners, and their total 
estimated valuation exclusive of cargoes, is 
$1,500,000, ‘aoe 

Below is the list, giving names of ports, des- 
tination, &c. Those marked w, were wrecked, 
a, abandoned, f, foundered, b, burnt, and m, 


missing. 
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STEAMERS. 


Casandra, w, from New Orleans for New York. 
City of Bath, 6, from Boston for Savannah. 
Emma Fries, from —— for —. 


Sures, — 

Monmouth, @, from New Orleans for Liverpool. 
Schah J ehan, w, from San Francisco for ——. 
Ma’y Raymond, w, fr. Bermuia for Charleston. 
Aquila, a, from Glasgow for New York. 
Addison, w, from Sourabaya for Amsterdam. 
Monica, b, at New Orleans, for Liverpool. 
Ko-i-noor, a, from Caleutta for Boston. 
Martha, w, from Liverpool for Mobile. 
Arcadian, w, from Liverpool for Savannah. 
ties Wave, w, from San Francisco for New 

or 


Barks. 


White Squall, w, from Singapore for Beston. 

Wave, w, from New York for London. 

Lo’sa Bragint’n, m, from New-York for Queens- 
town. 


Brics. 
ae Fitler, a, from Swan Island for Wood’s 
ole. 
Harriet, w, from New York for Trinidad. 
Laurevana, a, from Cape Haytian for Boston. 
Char. McDonald, w, from New York for Ham- 


burg. 
T. W. Rowland, b, from Savannah, for Cartha- 


gena. 

D. R. DeWolfe, a, from New York for London. 
Ellen Dickie, w, from Cienfuegos, for New York. 
Star of Peace, w, from Tabasco for New York. 
Mowe, a, from Rio Janciro for New York. 
Derby, w, from Galveston ror Rio Janeiro. 


ScHOONERS. 


C. L. Thompson, m, from for ——. 

Fleetwood, a, from Baltimore for Charleston. 

John W. Lowe, m, from Newfoundland for 
Gloucester. 

Avon, m, from Georgetown, D. C., for Boston. 

John Dorrance, w, from New York for Phila- 
delphia. 

Phebe Nelson, w, from Elizabeth City, N. C., 
for Wilmington, N. C. 

Edgewater, a, from Philadelphia, for Cienfuegos. 

Susan West, w, from Aux Cayes, for Boston. 

Graham, w, from Aux Cayes, for New York, 

Coast Pilot, a, from Savannah for New York. 

Alabama, w, from Potomac River for ——. 

Pembroke, w, from Boston for Pembroke. 

Mary Lee, f, from Grand Gulf for New Orleans. 

Golden Age, w, from Boston for Providence. 

Garland, w, from Rappahannock for Baltimore. 

i i w, from New York for St. Johns, 


Mary Clinton, m, from New York for Bremen. 

Justus M. Lewis, from Brunswick, Ga., for 
New York. 

Rio Grande, w, from —— for ——. 

Cheviot, m, from Boston for 

@. W. Hyuson, w, from New Orleans for Provi- 
dence. 

Dr. Franklin, m, from Virginia for New London. 

Mary Steadman, w, from New York for Wil- 
mington, N. ©. 

Mary Agnes, a, from Savannah, for Nassau. 

Mm. Ni. Varnum, a, from Bucksport for Florida. 

Emma D., w, from Elizabeth City for Wilming- 
ton, N. 0. 


<o——— 
Receipts for February, 1867. 


New HAMPSHIRE. 


Concord, Seamen’s Friend Society, of which 
$60 for libraries. and to eepal. Rey. W.F. 
V. Bartlett, Mrs. Geo. I. Jenks, Miss 
om - Herbert L. M’ = cave t's core - $150 co 
Mra. T. D. Mervallscte,.....3 cakaeeRese ee 5 00 
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Exeter, Cong. ch..... ona (weceipbbasy ease 
Union Meeting ie 
Farmington, Rev. R. M. Saray M 
H. Barker,for library... 
Rochester, Cozg. ch 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


A friend, const. Chas. F. Daniels L. M.. 
A sailor (J. N. W.) 

Brimfield, Cong. ch 
Gardner Edmund 

Haverhill, Central S 
Bartlett L. M.. 


denne nee 


Littleton, Cong.c 
Newburyport, ‘Capt . Wo 
Ladies’ Bethel Baiey. 


od 
for ae and 


const. Mrs. E. B. McGinley 1 Rees 30 00 
Northampton, !tst Cong. ch.......-.......- 176 50 
Florence Congy chy... sce escen. ine S46 > ee ous 122 87 
Pittsfield, Ist Cong. a of which const. 
Walter Tracy L. M.S or a2 
2d COmm. Cho is Svcs we cats we sees ccnwwn 18 31 
Mission 8. school, ships’ library.......-- 15 Ou 
ee Dr. Aiden, ships’ library, $24, 
W males ships’ library, $12, and const. 
ay « OU. Labacee Le Me... oe... se chee 7l 34 
South Dennis, ORB... << esdverey eben 7235 
Wes: boro, E. Bingham’s 8 2 school’ class, 
RRDEARY) wansish <a analgesia kee onesie nee 2 00 
West Haverhill, const. Rev. E. W. Allen 
E.R ee He EE Oe 26 
Ruope Isuanp. 
Bristol, Cong. ch.ci...c. sek. 08 Ret e..28 S580 
Pawtucket, a friend to sailors. She See 20 00 
Providence, Mrs. Benj. Hoppin ..... Shae s 10 00 
ConnECTICUT. 
Ohinton, Mrs. N. Stantors.<c...csccecunsas 10 00 
East Haddam, Ist Cong. chy. ..... 2.02.00. -5 JL 30 
Green’s Farms. Cong. ‘ch. 8.8.Library.. 15 34 
Greenwich, 2d Cons. hiss oo CeOensds<ckaee 9 28 
9d Cong. ch. 8. 8. for libta ye... cesses 19 13 
Hotchkissville, Mrs. Judah Baldwin, const. 
DOrAeIE ba. Mi... uses cQtlcccavetserscee yas 20 00 
Litchfield, Ist Cons. eh... « 708.90 
North Canaan, Cong. ch.. 2 00 
North Woodbury, Cong. ch. 25 00 
Norwalk, Ist Cong. for library..... 30 00 
Stratford, Col. G. Loomis, U. S.A ~~ ALO 
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Our Pilot. 


Did you ever go tosea? A great 
many of you have not, and so you can 
hardly know how welcome a pilot is 
to ships getting near the end of a long 
voyage. What is a pilot? A man 
whose business it is to steer vessels 
into port; and it is sometimes pretty 
dangerous business in bad weather. 

A ship was once approaching the 
coast during a heavy storm. The 
mouth of the harbor she wanted to 
enter was small, and the sea was 
breaking over the ledges of rock near 
it ina fearful manner. What was to 
be done? The captain did not dare 
carry in the ship himself, and the 
storm would not allow him to put 
back to sea. There she lay just out- 
side the harbor, tossing on the wares, 
which might dash her to pieces on the 
rocks. 

Just then alittle boat put out from 
the shore to bring hima pilot. Could 
the little boat live on those stormy 
waters, now on the top of a wave, 
and now far down in the hollow? 
She did; every stroke of the oars 
bringing ber nearer and nearer to the 
ship, untilshe was near enough, when 
aman dripping with salt water jump- 
ed on deck. It was the pilot. How 
thankful the captain felt; how re- 


joiced the sailors were. Now they 
felt safe, for he knew the way. 

Directly the captain put the ship 
in his charge, and everybody had or- 
ders to do ewvactly as he said. The 
pilot took his stand where he could 
see all the danger, and gave his or- 
ders accordingly. See those frown- 
ingrocks. Whatifthe ship strikes on 
them? She will not strike. She is 
safely by. Look out; the ship is 
heading for that terrible ledge. Is 
the pilot running her on the breakers ? 
Is she not as good as gone? ‘Star- 
board!” shouts the pilot. The sailors 
instantly obey, and away she flies on 
the other side. And so all the way 
up to the anchorage, it is first “star- 
board” and then ‘ port,” until all 
danger is passed, and the ship is safe- 
ly sheltered in the harbor. 

The pilot knows the way; he un- 
derstands every peril the poor ship is 
exposed to—the frowning rocks, the 
sunken ledge, the narrow channel, the 
angry waves. Both the crew and 
cargo have been carried safely through; 
and all because every man did ex- 
actly as the pilot told him. They 
obeyed quickly and heartily. Not 
one dared to be careless, or disobedi- 
ent, or think he knew best. They 
followed every direction the very best 
they could. 
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Do you know why I tell you this ? 
Because every boy and girl is sailing 
in alittle ship. It is the ship of life. 
Some are large, some small. Away 
they go skimming over the sunny 
sea of youth as happy as can be. 
But there are breakers ahead. The 
sunken rocks of sin are all around 
you. There are swift currents which 
will carry you on dangerous shoals. 
You cannot steer yourself. because 
you do not know the way. You are 
ignorant and careless and headstrong ; 
therefore God has given you a pilot, 
the Lord Jesus from heaven. He 
can steer you in the open channel of 
truth andright. No matter how dark 
the skies, or how loud the roaring of 
the storm, if you have the Lord Jesus 
your little bark is safe, that is, if you 
obey him; for he may be at your very 
elbow, and you not heed him. He 
must take the helm for you. He 
must be minded, his directions faith- 
fully followed, his orders promptly 
obeyed. Do you know what his first 
order is? “ Believe in me ;” that is, 
gladly receive him, and put yourself, 
with your whole heart, under his 
care. That is believing in him. Do 
that, my children, and you will soon 
Icarn the rest; and oh, how safe and 
happy they will make you. 


—'0! 


Library Reports, 


No. 280—The captain of the brig 
Isabella says that this Library has 
been of great use to him in maintain- 
ing discipline. THe has not allowed 
his men to go ashore on Sundays, 
when in port, and has found the books 
furnished him very serviceable in se- 
curing the acquiescence of his men in 
this order, 


No. 1,657—Returned to Wilming- 
ton, N. C., and reshipped on the brig 
Petita, Capt. Hanson, for Rio Grande, 
in care of G. F. Oscar Scelander, a 
pious Swedish sailor. 

Joun N, Anprews, Chaplain. 
Wilmington, N. C 


No. 1,115—Has been distributed 
in parcels, by turns, among the fish- 
ing vessels of our place. The books 
have been read and re-read by the 
crews with decided benefit. 

Tomas Morane, 
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No. 1881. Dr. Haut, Dear Sir,— 
From Antwerp I have a letter from 
Capt. Burgess of the American ship 
Grahams’ Polley, who asks me * to 
present my hearty thanks and the 
thanks of my officers and crew to the 
American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
for the Library they sent me. We 
have all been greatly benefitted by 
reading those very interesting books, 
and I hope they will accomplish their 
purpose.” 

Yours,truly, 
J. S. Pizrson. 

Feb. 21, 1867. 


No. 1,812—Returned from United 
States steamer Kearsarge in good con- 
dition. Gone to West Indies. 


No. 875—Returned. Books read by 
all. Gone to South America. : 


No. 1,311—Returned. Books used 
up. Has done much good. 


No. 1,394—Books read and re-read. 
They have kept the crew from many 
sins and vices, while lying in port, as 
the men have stayed on board to read, 
instead of going ashore. Gone to 
Bombay. 

No. 1,896-——Has been read by all on 
board with much earnestness, and I 
think has been the means of doing 
much good. Gone to Valparaiso. 


No, 2,056—Has been appreciated 
highly by the crew. One has been 
much affected by readinz * Am I a 
Christian ?” 


No. 83—Has been on its fourth 
voyage. 


No. 168—Has been several useful 
voyages, and is still in good condition. 


, No. 2,0836—Returned in good order, 
and gone on its second voyage. 


No. 366. Feb, 3d, 1867. 

Dear Sir,—I thank the Society 
through you for the use of the Li- 
brary which we had last summer. 
When we left home, I endeavored to 
have the crew read the books, but 
failed for a time, except with a few. 
Before we started for home, however, 
there seemed to be quite an interest, 
and they were very generally read. 
We always had our Sabbath evening 


prayer-meeting, and we were never 
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disturbed. On the contrary, the men 
were always still and attentive. We 
sometimes had others come on board 
and take part with us, and it was al- 
ways refreshing to us. 
Yours truly, 
Ricuarp W. Harton. 


No.812. Maranzas, Feb. 20, 1867. 


Dear Sir,—I have to thank you 
and the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, for the pleasure and benefit I 
and my crew have derived from per- 
using the books contained in this Li- 
brary. When TI applied to you for the 
use of it, I expected to have the com- 
pany of my beloved wife, during the 
following voyage, and the Library 
was to be under her care. But alas! 
how uncertain life! Ere I sailed 
from New York, she had ceased to 
dwell on earth. It was a lonesome, 
weary voyage to me; and I assure 
you I derived much comfort from the 

. words contained in some of these 
books. I am sure there is a great 
deal of good done by the circulation 
of your Libraries; and I am sure the 
Sunday-school children will be made 
happy in knowing that they are the 
means of comforting and cheering 
many a lonely sailor’s heart, and 
awakening many more to a sense and 
knowledge of the obligations due to 
their Creator. I am now bound to 
Liverpool, and from thence I hope 
to return to New York or Boston, 
when [ shall have the pleasure of re- 
turning or exchanging the Library. 

With many wishes for the good of 
the Society. Yours most truly 

Georce R. Carn. 
Master of the Barque Abbie Thomas, 
of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. 
10: 
Christ our Guest. 


When one of the boys ofan Orphan's 
Refuge had said the grace, ‘‘ Come, 
Lord Jesus, be our guest, and bless 
what thou hast provided,” a little 
fellow looked up and said, “‘ Do tell 
me why the Lord Jesus never comes. 
We ask him every day to sit with us, 
and henevercomes. Ishall set hima 


seat,” said the little fellow ; and just 
then there was a knock at the door. 
A poor boy entered begging a night’s 
lodging. 


He was made welcome ; the 
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chair stood empty for him; every 
child wanted him to have his plate. 
The stranger was quite touched by 
such uncommon attentions. The lit- 
tle one, after thinking for some time, 
said, 

“Jesus could not come, and so he 
sent this little boy in his place; is 
that it?” 

“Yes, dear child, that is just it. 
livery piece of bread and every drink 
of water that we give to the poor, or 
the sick, or the ignorant, for Jesus’ 
sake, we give to Him. ‘Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it 
unto me.’ ” . 


20: 
The Converted Indian’s Prayer. 


In dark wood, no Indian nigh, 

Den me look heaven, and send up cry, 
Upon my knee so low, 

Dat God, so high in shiny place, 

See me in night with teary face : 
Kind massa tell me so. : 


He sent his angel take me care; 

He come His self and hesr my prayer, 
If Indian heart do pray. 

He see me now, he know me here ; 

He say, *‘ Poor Indian, never fear, 
Me wid you, night and day.” 


So me love God, with inside heart, 

He fight for me, he take my part, 
He save my life before. 

Yes ! God loves Inijian in de wood, 

And me love him, and dat be good, 
And pray him two times more. 


:0: 
A Nobleman and his Jester. 

There was a certain lord who kept 
a jester in his house (as many great 
men did in olden days, for their pleas- 
ure), to whom the lord gave a staff, 
and charged him to keep it till he 
should meet with one who was a 
greater fool than himself; and, if he 
should meet with such a one, to de- 
liver it over to him. 

Not many years after, his lord fell 
sick, and, indeed, was sick unto death. 
The jester came to see him, and was 
told by his sick lord that he must now 
shortly leave him. 

“ And whither wilt thou go ?” said 
the jester. 

“Into another world,” said the lord. 

“ And when wilt thou come again ? 
Within a month ?” 

(7 No.” 

“Within a year?” 

ac No.” 
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“* When then ?” 

“4 Never. 

‘‘ Never ? And what provision hast 
thou made for thy entertainment there 
whither thou goest ?” 

* None at all.” 

“No!” said the jester. ‘‘ None at 
all. Here, take thy staff, then. Art 
thou going away for ever? Hast thou 
made no preparation for a journey 
from which thou shalt never return ? 
Take my staff; for I will not be guilty 
of such folly as this.” 

Rep 
A Dying Soldier’s Persuasion. 


In terrible agony a@soldier lay dying 
in the hospital. A visitor asked him 
“What church are you of?” “OF 
the Church of Christ?” he replied. 
“JT mean, what persuasion are you 
of ?” inquired the visitor. 

*‘ Persuasion,” said the dying man, 
as his eyes looked heavenward, beam- 
ing with love tu the Saviour, ‘I am 
PERSUADED that neither life, nor 
death, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate me from the love of God 
which is in Christ Jesus.” 

:0:_——— 
The Lord’s Prayer. 


Did you ever think, short though it 
is, how much there isin it? Oh, it is 
beautiful! Like the diamond in the 
crown of a queen, it unites a thousand 
sparkling gems in one. 

It teaches all of us, every one of us, 
to look to God as our parent— Our 
Father.” 

It prompts us to raise our thoughts 
and desires above the earth—'t Who 
art in heaven.” 

It tells us we must reverence our 
heavenly Father—* Hallowed be thy 
name,” 

It breathes a missionary spirit— 
“Thy kingdom come.” 

And a submissive, obedient spirit— 
“Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven.” 

And a dependent, trusting spirit— 
“ Give us this day our daily bread.” 

And a forgiving spirit— Forgive 
us our trepasses as we forgive those 
who trespass against us.” 
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‘¢ And a cautious spirit— Deliver 


us from evil.” 


And, last ofall, an adoring spirit— 
* For thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


20: 
Who is Rich ? 


When I was young, an old gentle- 
man asked me, ‘‘ When is a person 
rich enough?” I replied, ‘* When he 
has a thousand pounds.”—* No,”— 
‘ When he has ten thousand ?” I 
asked. ‘* No.”—* A hundred thous- 
and ?”?—“ No.”’— “ When then ?”— 
‘‘ When he has a little more than he 
has got; and that is never.” So it 
too often is. If we once allow the 
beginnings of a covetous spirit, our 
desires will always keep in advance of 
our possessions. He only is truly 
rich who is truly contented. 


——:0:_—— 
Piety not entailed. 


Quaint old Thomas Fuller found a 
text for a short. “Sermon of referen- 
ces” in the genealogy of Christ, which 
he sees to be checkered with four re- 
markable changes in four immediate 
generations: 1. Roboam begat Abia; 
that is, a bad father begat a bad son. 
2. Abia begat Asa ; thatis, a bad fath- 
er begat a good son. 3. Asa begat 
Josaphat ; that is, a good father agood 
son. 4. Josaphat begat Jorum; that 
is, a good fathecra bad son. “TI see, 
Lord, from hence,” he says, ‘‘ that my 
father’s piety can not be entailed: 
this is bad news for me. But I see 
also that actual impiety is not always 
hereditary : that is good news for my 
son. 
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TuE Lirs-Boar is published for the purpose of 
diffusing information and awakening an interest 
more especially among the youns, in the moraland 
relixious improvement of seamen, and also to aid 
in the collection of funds for the general objects of 
the Society. Any Sabbath School or individual 


who will send us $15 for a Loan Library, shall 
have fifty copies gratis, monthly, for one year, 
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SHIPS? 
Loan Libraries for Sh:ps are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall street, and 13 Cornhill, Boston, at the 
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LIBRARIES. 


Depository of the New York Bible Society, 7 Beckman street. 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING 
For shipwrecked and destitute seamen are solic:ted from the Ladies, and the 
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SAVINGS’ BANK FOR SEAMEN. 


All respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept safely and secure 
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BEEDLORFOLE oc-= soon cceclecace cove cone cece soon ee 
| Caarveston, Church, near Water street_... -. 


SAVANNAH .--.------- 
Mosier, Water street 
BEE WORE RANS = 2eac <ean cone sacs cone es ence cuce 


UNDER WHAT DIRE TION, 


New York Port Socie'y...-...R 
““ “e 
Mission Je 
Cd $5 eeaaeee 
Episcopal Missionary 3 iety.. 
do, do, -< 
do. do. oe 


Methodist [ore esen conn eece cnnn 
Baptistcseejccemonneencs casaemey 
Sea and Land, Presbyterian... 
Episcopal Mission ....---. --- 


ASS, Be ecceccanneua ’ 
Me thoditi vice asecaanecaca cece 
Boston Port Society ........ 

Baptist Bethel Society.....-.-. 
FEXpisCopal seen pose cone cenn'cane 


N. B. Port Society .-........--- 
Presbyterian... 
Methodist .. 
Episcopal .. 
Baptisticss sass ee 


eenenee 


Sea. Un, Bethe! Society 
DaitiniOre he besena suas voce 


occ cone oe == 
. 


Mobile Sea. Friend Society --. 
Mpiscopalieenwedeccosiccweanae 


-G. F. Thompson, 


Eee 2D Edward Kirbey. 
----G. W. Williams, 


benevolent generally. 


KEEPERS, 


-W. P. Powell, 
Thomas Bailey. 
Capt. P. G. Atwood. 
~Capt. Dan’l Tracy. 


-lHeury Pasons. 


Mr. & Mrs. Miller. 


-5. Scott, 
Peter Oberg. 
Chas. M. Fortes, 


-Wm Johnson, 
-N. Hamilton, 
David Lisley. 


.Capt. O. O. Parker. 


MINISTERS. 


E. D .Murphy. 
E. D. Meh: 
Cyrus Hamlin. 
L. I. Millard. 
R. W. Lewis. 
“ H. F, Roberta, 
RKubt. J. Walker. 
0.G. Hedstrom, 
J.L. Hodge,D.D. 
S. F. Fanner. 
tob’t Walker. 
Rey. E. O. Bates. 
* O. Ilelland. 
John Miles, 
E. IT’. ‘Taylor. 
J. W. F. Barnes, 
TP, Stowe, 
J. P. Robinson, 
Phineas Stowe. 
J.D. Butler. 
Chas. H, Ewing. 
W. Mullen. 
W. B. Erben. 
Joseph Perry, 
Ifenry Slicer. 
R. R. Murphy. 
i. N. Crane. 
Win B, Yates, 
L. IL. Pease. 


ev. 


e 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 


Rev. HARMAN LOOMIS, D.D., 


3 Cor. See's. 
SAME sats, dL). aDeg ' ; 7 
R. P. BUCK, tredener 80 Watt Street, New Yorx. 


L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent, = 
Rey. S. W.. Ifanxs, 13 Cornhill, Boston, Dis. See.,, Mass., N. H., Vt. and Me- 


* P, Boughton, Collecting Agent. 
ee Pra Exutor7, Washington, D.C., Agent, for the Sailors’ Magazine. 


ee 


aa aa 


CHAPLAINS AND MISSIONARIES OF THE SOCIETY. 


In the United States. _ Swepex—Gottenberg, A. Anderson. 
NewY Rev. S, F. Farmer, ce Warberg, C. Carlson. 
eee gs , Mr. John Byrne, xo Wennersberg, &c., 13, Erickson. 
Brooxtyy, Rev. EK. O. Bates, sg Stockholm, A. M. Ljungberg, 
New Lospoy, Cr., Rev. R. F. Lawrence. oe Gothland, J. Lindelius, ~ 
GLOUCESTER, M ass., Rev, i. N. Harris. . DeENnMARK—Copenhagen, Rey. Peter E. 
Ricenumonp, Va., Re ve Pd. Boggs, Ryding. 
NORFOLK, Va. Rev. E. N. Crane. Beitaiuu—Antwerp, Rev. J. H. Pettingell. 
Witminatoy, N. C., Rev. J. N. Andrews. = ns H. Voskamp. 
Cuarixuston, 8S. C., Rev. W. B. Yates. France—Havre, Rev. H. Rogers. 
Savannaun, Ga., Rev, L. Il. Pease. ob Marseilles, Rev. J. B. Hawkins. 
Mosite Bay, ALA., Curxna—Hong Kong, —— 
New Orvueans, La., } Rev. A. McGlashan.Brazit—Ruo de Janeiro, — 
Gatveston, Texas, ~ Cui11—Valparaiso,- Rey. D. Trumbull, 
San Francisco, Cat., Rev. J. Rowell, oe Francis Muller, 
In "Foreign Ports. _ Pgrv—Callao, Rev. W. C. Murphy. 
Lazrapor Coast, Rev. 8. R. Butler, — ee Chincha Islands, Rev. J. G. Witted. 
Sr. Jouns, N. B., ‘Rev. Jas. Spencer. Honotvty, 8.I1., Rey. S. C. Damon. 
Norway—Rev. F. L, Rymker. Hino, Rev. Titus Coan. 


Swepex—Gottenberg, Rev. F. O. Nilsson. Yoxouama, Japan, Rey. S. R. Brown. 
ce is Lars Carlson. 


IVDO DOI 


Boston Sea. Fr. Society, Penn! Sea. Fr. Society, 

Rey. J. M. I. Dow, Chaplain, Arthur G. Coffin, Esq., Pres. 

Capt. Andrew Bartlett, Missionary. Rev. 8S. Bonhomme, Sec’y, Philadelphia. 
Providence Sea. Fr. Society, Maine Sea. Friend Society, 

Rey. N. Chadwick, Chaplain, Rev. F. Southworth. 


a: 


AMERICAN BETHEL SOCIETY. 
Rev. Timotuy Stinumay, D. D., Dunkirk, N. Y., Cor. Secretary. 
Rey. Davip Dickey, Rochester, N. Y., Dis. Secretary and Afissionary. 


CHAPLAINCIES. 


~~ 


Bourrato, N.Y., Rey. J. E. Gilbert. Paumrra, Mr. H. J. Perry, 

Brockport, Dea. Israel Starks, Erig Canat, Mr. II, Paddleford, 

ate RY.” Peck. Grnesre VALLEY Canat, C. E. Danforth. 
SWEGO Cuemuna CaNnat, 

Syracuse, Mr, E. A. Tuttle, Seneca Lake “ : Rev. M. T. Winton, 


TT Me eee 


WESTERN SEAMEN'S FRIEND SOCIETY. 
Rev. R. H. Leonarp, Clevel’d, O., Cor. See. Rev. Joun Nats, Chicago, Ill., Fin. See. 
CHAPLAIN CIES. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, Rev. J. Dallas. Derrorr, Micn., Rey. J. Sandford Smith. 

Cincinnati, Outo, Rev. B. Frankland, 8 "Geo. W. Ilarwood. 
‘Rev. Mr. Lee. fae Inu., Rev. J. WH. Leonard. 

Pirrspura, Pa., Rev. D. O. N. Johnston, Minwavker, Wis., Rev. K. A. Burnell. 

Bay Ciry, Captain Kitwood. SAGINAW, Rev. W. 8. Roberts. 

ITINERANT MISSIONS. _ 
On10 AND > MiserastPet Rivers, Tnurnors River anp Canat, 
Onto CANAL AND THE Mt1amt, WABASH AND ERIE UANAL, 


Upper Misstsgipp1,—Rev. 8. Ritter. 


”, ESTES LT RI YS I a IIE EE LR TEE ER LIE TL CT I IL TTI STE EEE STE 


= 


